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'*‘lf  you’re  outsourcing  a  problem, 
*  *  it  will  still  be  a  problem,”  says 

Bill  Homa,  CIO  of  Hannaford  Bros. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Get  Out! 

CIOs  need  to  look  outward  to  close  the  alignment  gap 

When  things  aren't  going  so  well,  it’s  human 
nature  to  focus  on  whatever’s  closest  at  hand,  what 
one  knows  best,  to  look  for  solutions  there.  So  when 
IT  is  asked  to  contribute  to  business  innovation,  it’s 
natural  for  CIOs  to  turn  to  their  staff  and  colleagues 
for  ideas  and  to  launch  internal  innovation  projects. 

But  that  response  would  be  shortsighted.  In  a  study 
conducted  by  IBM  of  765  CEOs  around  the  world, 
75  percent  said  that  collaboration  and  partnering  out¬ 
side  the  company  are  very  important  to  innovation, 
while  internal  R&D  has  become  much  less  so.  The  study  cited  business  partners  and 
customers  as  top  sources  of  innovative  ideas.  Unfortunately,  only  half  of  the  CEOs 
said  their  companies  were  collaborating  beyond  a  moderate  level. 

Data  from  Egon  Zehnder,  the  global  leadership  assessment  and  recruiting  firm, 
illuminates  another  gap.  Based  on  analysis  of  some  25,000  executives’  competencies, 
CIOs  fall  short  in  both  market  knowledge  and  customer  focus— another  reason  they 
turn  inward  when  confronted  with  the  challenge  of  innovation. 

CIOs  know  that  business  innovation  trumps  everything  these  days.  In  our  2007 
“State  of  the  CIO”  survey  (you  can  download  the  data  at  www.cio.com/state/stateofcio 
.pdf),  respondents  said  “enabling  business  innovation”  would  be  the  way  in  which  IT 
would  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  business  in  the  year  ahead,  unseating  “reduc¬ 
ing  costs”  from  the  top  spot  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

But  CIOs  are  focusing  on  the  wrong  things  to  deliver  on  the  innovation  goal.  When 
we  asked  how  they  spend  their  time,  only  17  percent  put  “interacting  with  business 
partners  or  customers”  in  their  top  five.  Asked  to  name  the  top  three  personal  skills 
most  pivotal  for  success  in  the  CIO  role,  only  15  percent  said  business  knowledge  and 
understanding  industry  trends. 

What  all  this  says  to  me  is  that  CIOs  need  to  get  out  more. 

•  Get  out  of  IT.  Do  a  rotation  in  another  part  of  the  business. 

•  Get  out  of  the  office.  Go  work  with  your  customers;  have  your  team  do  the  same. 

•  Get  out  of  the  country.  Go  work  at  one  of  your  company’s  international  sites. 

In  the  future,  there  will  be  two  types  of  IT  heads:  IT  managers,  with  a  purely  opera¬ 
tional  set  of  responsibilities,  and  true  CIOs,  who  will  be  at  the  forefront  of  developing 
technology-enabled  strategies  for  the  business.  Taking  a  parochial  view  of  your  role 

I  will  pretty  much  guarantee  you  an  operational  future. 

Abbie  Lundberg,  Editor  in  Chief 
lundberg@cio.com 
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FROM  THE  CEO 
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A  New  Ball  Game 

If  you’re  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  chances  are 
you  won’t  be  for  long 

If  you  were  working  for  a  business  where  for 
the  past  eight  years  you  had  sold  out  all  your  inven¬ 
tory,  met  all  your  company’s  financial  expectations 
and  kept  IT  investment  flat  to  inflation,  would  you 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  your  CEO  to  invest  in  an  IT  proj¬ 
ect  you  believed  would  improve  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence  but  for  which  you  couldn’t  quantify  the  ROI?  On 
the  flip  side,  how  receptive  would  your  management 
team  be  to  the  idea? 

Bill  Schlough,  CIO  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants, 
faced  this  very  situation.  The  Giants  are  one  of  only  four  teams  in  Major  League  Base¬ 
ball  history  to  sell  over  3  million  tickets  for  eight  consecutive  years,  but  this  past  year 
the  Giants  decided  to  make  a  hefty  investment  by  installing  in  AT&T  Park  the  third 
largest  HDTV  in  U.S.  professional  sports.  Their  rationale  is  that  while  the  Giants  have 
one  of  the  most  loyal  fan  bases  in  the  sport,  a  new  competitor  has  come  along  and  it’s 
not  another  team— it’s  all  those  new  HDTVs  in  their  fans’  homes,  giving  viewers  a 
chance  to  come  close  to  replicating  the  at-the-old-ballpark  experience:  the  crack  of 
the  bat,  the  look  on  the  pitcher’s  face,  almost  the  smell  of  the  hot  dogs,  peanuts  and 
Cracker  Jack. 

So  the  Giants’  executive  team  decided  to  invest  in  a  technology  that  would  enhance 
the  customer  experience  in  the  park,  giving  fans  a  high-definition  view  of  the  game 
even  if  they’re  sitting  in  the  nosebleed  sections.  Schlough’s  role,  he  says,  is  not  to  main¬ 
tain  operations  but  rather  to  “help  make  the  customer  experience  memorable.”  Over 
the  years,  the  Giants  have  also  invested  in  Wi-Fi  enabling  AT&T  Park,  connected  all 
lines  of  business  to  accommodate  the  sale  of  gift  cards,  implemented  point-of-sale 
systems  at  all  concessions  and  given  ticket  holders  the  option  of  electronically  donat¬ 
ing  unwanted  tickets  to  various  charitable  organizations.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
Giants  are  doing  a  magical  job  of  marrying  the  tradition  of  the  grand  old  game  with  all 
the  advantages  that  technology  can  deliver  today. 

So,  if  you  were  Schlough,  would  you  have  been  satisfied  with  that  reliable,  predict¬ 
able  3  million  fans  a  year?  Would  you  have  focused  on  keeping  what  wasn’t  broken 
running  efficiently?  Or  would  you  have  made  the  bold  decision  to  invest  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  experience  even  though  you  couldn’t  quantify  what  it  would  drop  to  your  bottom 
line?  Play  ball  with  me  on  this  and  let  me  know  what  you  would  have  done. 


Michael  Friedenberg,  President  and  CEO 
mfriedenberg(g)cio.com 
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They’re  not  looking  in  the  right  places  for  what  they  need. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  information  management  software  from  SAS 


www.sas.com/squirrels 
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Google,  Rivals  Battle  for 
Big  Bucks  on  Small  Screens 


SEARCH  Where’s  the  money  in  the  future  of  Web 
search?  In  your  pocket— and  in  the  pockets  of  millions  of 
people  worldwide  who  will  increasingly  use  cell  phones 
and  handheld  gadgets  to  not  only  make  calls  but  also  get 
directions,  shop  and  do  other  Web  activities  previously 
limited  to  PCs.  Informa  Telecoms  &  Media,  a  division 
of  Informa  PLC,  expects  spending  on  mobile  phone  ads 
to  reach  $1.5  billion  this  year,  double  its  2006  level,  and 
to  hit  $11  billion  by  2010.  No  wonder  Google,  Yahoo  and 
Microsoft  are  racing  to  dominate  mobile  search. 

While  Google  has  long  dominated  PC  search,  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  emerging  mobile  search  space  is  up  for  grabs 
as  vendors  experiment  to  develop  useful  layout  designs 
and  search  algorithms. 

For  example,  because  mobile  Continued  on  Page  12 
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Vista  Marketing  Called  Deceptive  in  Lawsuit 


OPERATING  SYSTEMS  MicrOSOft 
unfairly  labeled  PCs  "Windows  Vista 
Capable”  even  when  the  computers 
could  run  only  the  most  basic  form  of 
the  operating  system,  according  to  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  March. 

Prior  to  the  availability  of  Vista, 
Microsoft  launched  a  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  that  allowed  PC  makers  to  place 
a  sticker  on  computers  alerting  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  that  they  could  upgrade  to 
Vista  when  it  became  available. 

However,  "a  large  number"  of  those 
PCs  could  capably  run  only  the  Home 
Basic  version  of  Vista,  which  lacks  many 
features,  such  as  enhanced  graphics, 
that  Microsoft  advertises  as  included  in 


Vista,  the  suit  alleges. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  seeks  class-action  status  and 
asks  for  damages.  The  suit  notes  that 
the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $5 
million  and  that  the  size  of  the  class 
likely  exceeds  10,000  people. 

According  to  the  suit,  Home  Pre¬ 
mium,  the  least  expensive  version  of 
Vista  that  still  includes  most  of  the 
heavily  advertised  features,  does  not 
run  (or  runs  poorly)  on  many  of  the 
machines  with  the  Vista  label. 

In  addition,  when  Microsoft  later 
offered  buyers  of  "Windows  Vista 
Capable”  computers  free  or  reduced- 


price  upgrades  to  Vista,  the  company 
offered  Home  Basic  to  many  custom¬ 
ers,  not  the  more  powerful  Home 
Premium  version.  "In  sum,  Microsoft 
assured  consumers  they  were  pur¬ 
chasing  'Vista  Capable’  PCs  when,  in 
fact,  they  could  obtain  only  a  stripped- 
down  operating  system  lacking  the 
features  "that  Microsoft  advertised  as 
'Vista,'”  the  suit  claims. 

Microsoft  "conducted  a  broad  effort 
to  educate  computer  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  about  the 
hardware  requirements  to  run  differ¬ 
ent  versions  of  Windows  Vista,"  says 
Microsoft  spokesperson  Jack  Evans. 

-Nancy  Gohring 
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INNOVATION  Warren  Jackson,  an  engineering  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  never  cared  all  that  much  about  the 
v^eather.  Yet  when  he  scanned  news  reports  about  how  the  National 
Weather  Service  and  independent  researchers  collected  weather  data, 
some  facts  didn’t  make  sense.  For  a  long  time,  the  weather  service  has  col¬ 
lected  most  of  its  information  using  weather  balloons  that  carry  a  device  to 
measure  items  like  pressure,  wind  and  humidity.  When  the  balloon  reaches 
about  100,000  feet  and  pressure  causes  it  to  pop,  the  device  falls  and  lands 
a  substantial  distance  from  its  launch  point.  The  National  Weather  Service 
and  researchers  sometimes  look  for  the  $200  devices,  but  of  the  80,000 
sent  up  annually,  they  chalk  up  many  as  lost. 

Convinced  there  had  to  be  a  better  way,  Jackson  began  last  summer 
designing  a  GPS-equipped  robot  that  launches  a  parachute  after  the 
balloon  pops,  and  brings  the  device  back  down  to  Earth,  landing  it  at  a 
predetermined  location  set  by  the  researchers.  The  parachute  will  be 
easily  maneuverable.  "It’s  like  a  skydiver’s  parachute,”  Jackson  says. 

The  idea  has  so  much  promise  that  Penn’s  Weiss  Tech  House— a  univer¬ 
sity  organization  that  encourages  students  to  innovate  and  bring  their 
ideas  to  market— awarded  Jackson  and  some  fellow  graduate  engineering 
students  first  prize  in  its  third  annual  PennVention  Contest,  giving  them 
$5,000  to  further  develop  the  idea.  Jackson’s  team  and  nine  other  finalists 
also  got  access  to  expert  advice  on  prototyping,  legal  matters  and  branding. 

In  its  work  to  support  young  inventors,  Weiss  Tech  House  enjoys  the 
support  of  faculty  from  across  the  university  (including  the  Wharton 
School,  and  the  law  and  engineering  schools)  and  more  than  100  industry 
leaders.  Judges  for  the  PennVention  contest  include  the  director  of  vendor 
relations  for  QVC.  In  three  years,  Weiss  Tech  House  has  helped  students 
launch  14  businesses,  including  First  Flavor  and  Humanistic  Robotics. 

As  for  Jackson’s  invention,  he  and  his  partners  will  do  testing  this  summer 
before  creating  a  production  model  and  courting  buyers.  -C.G.  Lynch 


How  to  Live  to  Be  100 


HEALTH  Want  to  add  centenarian  to  your  list  of  C-level  titles  some¬ 
day?  Listen  to  those  who’ve  gotten  there.  Here’s  the  dish  from  the  second 
annual  “Evercare  100  @  100  Survey,”  which  asked  100  U.S.  seniors  who 
will  be  100  or  more  this  year  about  their  habits; 


Nurture  your  spouse. 

28%  say  their  favorite 
memory  in  100  years  is 
their  wedding  day. 


Explore  new  things.  15% 

have  played  a  video  game. 
6%  report  using  the  Net. 
And  9%  have  tried  sushi. 


Cut  the  fat.  82%  say  they 
eat  healthier  than  or  the 
same  as  they  did  at  50. 


devices  have  small  screens  and  slow 
connections,  search  engines  need  to  offer 
fewer  but  more-targeted  results  and  col¬ 
late  results  like  local  business  listings, 
maps,  photos  and  news. 

In  March,  Google  released  a  new 
mobile  search  engine  accessible  from 
a  Web  browser  and  customized  with 
preselected  weather,  news,  stocks  and 
movies  data,  for  a  specific  locale. 

Google  also  announced  a  service  that 
lets  users  text  a  flight  number  via  short- 
message  service)  for  flights  departing 
or  arriving  in  the  United  States  and  get 
information  on  the  flight’s  status. 

The  same  day  Google  released  its 
new  mobile  search  engine,  Yahoo 
announced  a  new  mobile  advertising 
network,  plus  opened  up  its  mobile 
OneSearch  offering  to  any  phone  that 
can  access  the  Internet.  Yahoo  One- 
Search  previously  was  available  as 
part  of  Yahoo  Go  for  Mobile,  compatible 
only  with  certain  handsets. 

Rather  than  displaying  lists  of  links 
as  search  results,  OneSearch  pulls  up  a 
range  of  results,  including  news  head¬ 
lines,  images  (such  as  Flickr  photos), 
business  listings  and  reviews. 

As  for  rivals,  handset  makers  like 
Nokia  often  include  their  own  search 
mechanisms. 

For  its  part,  Microsoft  announced  in 
March  that  it  will  purchase  Tellme  Net¬ 
works.  Tellme  enables  voice-based  direc¬ 
tory  assistance  and  mobile  search:  People 
use  it  to  find  directions  or  movie  times,  for 
example;  companies  use  it  to  help  custom¬ 
ers  do  jobs  like  track  packages. 

Along  similar  lines,  Google 
announced  in  April  an  experimental 
speech-recognition-based  program, 
Google  Voice  Local  Search,  that  lets  you 
search  for  local  business  information. 
Check  it  out  at  800  GOOG-411  (800 
466-4411). 


-Juan  Carlos  Perez, 
Nancy  Gohring  and  James  Niccolai 
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MULTIPLY  MOBILE  SECURITY 
AND  MAXIMIZE  CONt^lDENCE. 


INTRODUCING  NEW  INTEL*  CENTRING*  PRO  PROCESSOR  TECHNOLpGY.  /jnteliJ 

Deploy  security  upgrares  to  notebooks  remotel^^,  even  if  they're  powered  off*  Automatically  isolate  an  v  ^ 
infected  notebook  beWe  it  infects  other  devices,  with  64-bit  capable  Intel  Centrino  Pro  processor  technology, 
powered  by  the  Inrel*  Core™2  Duo  processor,  you  multiply  your  power  to  manage  your  systems.  CGntriRO 
Learn  more  about  /?hy  great  business  computif'ig  starts  with  Intel  insid^.  Visit  intel.com/centrinopro 

CDfporete  netwoik.-Capabilitles  tnay  be  limited  or-  batte<y  nitfitnatiiii 
eap  ahead,  Logo,  intel  Centfino,  Cenifino.  Intel  Core  arid  tradeinar 


'Inter  Aaive  Management  Whnology  lequices  the'platform  to  have  an  enabled  chipset  with, connection  to  a  power  source  ai 
powered  off.  Learn  more  at  intei.com/technoiogy/manage/iamt/  02007  Intel  Corporption.'lntel,  the  Intel  logo.  Iritel.  Leap  ahead,  inte 
of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  Uiyted  States  and  other  countries. 
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Streetlamps  Light  Up  Wireless  Network 


WIRELESS  Researchers  at  Harvard  University  and 
BBN  Technologies  have  designed  an  intriguing  wireless 
network  capable  of  reporting  real-time  sensor  data  across 
an  entire  city,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Scientists  will  initially  use 
the  CitySense  network  to  monitor  urban  weather  and  pol¬ 
lution.  The  network  could  eventually  provide  better  public 
wireless  Internet  access. 

The  system  solves  a  constraint  on  previous  wireless  net¬ 
works— battery  life— by  mounting  each  node  on  a  munici¬ 
pal  streetlamp,  where  it  draws  power  from  city  electricity. 
Researchers  plan  to  install  100  sensors  on  streetlamps 
throughout  Cambridge  by  2011,  using  a  grant  from  the 


National  Science  Foundation.  Each  node  will  include  an 
embedded  PC  runningthe  Linux  OS,  an  802.11  Wi-Fi  inter¬ 
face  and  weather  sensors,  says  Matt  Welsh,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  computer  science  at  Harvard. 

For  the  sensors,  the  streetlamp  approach  opens  up  a  new 
range  of  uses— for  example,  performing  long-term  experi¬ 
ments  like  real-time  environmental  monitoring,  correlating 
microclimates  with  population  health  or  tracking  the  spread 
of  biochemical  agents,  according  to  BBN. 

A  large  challenge  was  how  to  design  a  network  that 
allows  remote  nodes  to  communicate  with  the  central  serv¬ 
ers  at  Harvard  and  BBN.  CitySense  will  do  that  by  letting 
each  node  form  a  mesh  with  its  neighbors,  exchanging 
data  through  multiple-hop  links.  This  strategy  allows  a 
node  to  download  software  or  upload  sensor  data  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  server  hub  using  a  small  radio  with  only  a  1-kilometer 
range,  Welsh  says. 

People  have  built  such  networks  on  smaller  scales  before, 
but  for  private  purposes,  or  to  provide  wireless  Internet  links 
in  towns  such  as  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Champaign,  III.,  Welsh ' 
says.  In  contrast,  CitySense  will  let  academic  researchers 
worldwide  log  on  to  the  project  website  and  submit  their 
own  research  programs  to  run  on  the  network. 

-Ben  Ames 


SOUTH  AFRICA  Courts  BPO  Market 


SERVICES  Hopingto 
cash  in  on  business  pro¬ 
cess  outsourcing  (BPO), 
j  South  Africa  is  increasingly 

I  courting  U.S.  and  European 

I  multinational  businesses, 

j  Analysts  on  the  continent 

I  say  that  while  the  African 

i  BPO  market  is  still  in  its 

I  infancy,  it  is  poised  to  take 

!  off,  especially  in  South 

I  Africa. 

I  "I  don’t  believe  that  the 
I  industry  has  gotten  off  first 

j  base.  Lots  of  talk:  However, 

I  I  do  believe  that  2007  will 

see  South  Africa  firmly 
established,”  says  Albert 
Rossouw,  who  runs  the 
BPO  consultancy  Strategy 


Threesixty  in  Oape  Town. 

Positive  signs,  says  Ros¬ 
souw,  include  establish¬ 
ment  of  government  grants 
and  telephony  deregula¬ 
tion.  Other  factors  include 
South  Africa’s  accredited 
training  efforts,  large  unem¬ 
ployed  talent  pool  and  time 
zone  position.  This  makes 
it  a  near-shore  destination 
for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries— since  business  hours 
overlap— and  an  overnight 
services  provider  for  the 
United  States. 

’’Lufthansa  services 
all  of  its  U.S.  clients  from 
Cape  Town,”  says  Luke 


Mills,  executive  director  of 
CallingtheCape,  a  regional 
trade  association. 

BPO  is  usually  call-cen¬ 
ter  and  data-processing 
work,  but  South  Africans 
expand  the  definition  to  IT 
services  like  programming. 

South  Africa's  BPO 
industry  employs  80,000 
people,  the  vast  majority 
in  ’’captive"  centers  for 
national  businesses.  Prob¬ 
ably  fewer  than  5,000  serve 
foreign  businesses,  says 
Craig  Reines,  a  general  man¬ 
ager  with  TeleTech  Holdings, 
a  U.S.  outsourcing  services 
provider  that  is  setting  up 
facilities  in  South  Africa. 


Until  now,  most  outsourc¬ 
ing  work  has  been  done  by 
local  firms,  Rossouw  says, 
but  look  for  more  examples 
like  TeleTech  and  U.S.- 
based  Sykes  Enterprises, 
with  a  250-  to  300-seat  call 
center  in  Johannesburg 
that  services  U.K.  and  Ger¬ 
man  clients. 

Among  the  hurdles  the 
country  faces  are  high 
(though  decreasing)  tele¬ 
com  rates,  government 
red  tape  for  investors,  and 
a  lack  of  office  parks  and 
business  continuity  facili¬ 
ties,  Rossouw  says. 

-John  Yarney  and 
Marc  Ferranti 
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GET  MORE  CONTROL 
BY  CONTROLLING  LESS« 
UNLEARN  OUTSOURCING. 


"H 


Gaining  control  and  flexibility  through  outsourcing  isn’t  a  contradiction.  At  least  not 
for  those  who’ve  unlearned  outsourcing  misconceptions  and  know  the  true  benefits  ? 
of  outsourcing.  Unisys  Outsourcing  Solutions  are  tailored  to  provide  the  best  fit  for 
your  organization  and  change  as  your  needs  change.  Our  solution  design  models  enable 
us  to  collaboratively  define  your  initial  service  requirements  and  fine-tune  service 
management  over  time.  Whether  you’re  expanding  into  new  markets  or  integrating  for 
growth  in  existing  ones,  Unisys  Solutions  for  Secure  Business  Operations  provide 
better  control  of  your  business  performance  and  your  customer  experience.  Perfect  for 
unleashing  your  full  business  potential.  Unlearning  is  just  the  beginning. 


Security  unleashed. 


UMSYS 


Secure  Business  Operations,  iniagine  it.  done. 


2007  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


www.securityunleashed.com 
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Boards  Should  Walkthe 
IT  Strategy  Talk 

DIRECTOR  RE  L  AT  I  o  N  s  Corporate  boards  think  IT’s  importance  has  increased 
over  the  past  few  years—but  they  need  to  start  taking  action  to  prove  it,  says  new 
research  from  Deloitte.  Only  11  percent  of  boards  discuss  IT  at  every  meeting  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deloitte's  study,  "The  Board  and  Information  Technology  Strategies.” 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  455  respondents,  all  directors  of  companies  with  revenue  of 
$1  billion  or  more,  said  that  they  blame  IT  strategy  for  the  companies’  inability  to  achieve 
its  goals.  But  they  don’t  plan  to  work  toward  improving  the  strategy:  52  percent  said  their 
board  won’t  spend  any  more  time  on  IT  over  the  next  three  years  than  it  does  now. 

Kenneth  Porrello,  a  principal  with  Deloitte  Consulting  who  directed  the  survey,  says, 
“The  thing  that  was  most  frequently  cited  as  preventing  boards  from  spending  more 
time  on  IT  was  lack  of  time.  Compliance  matters  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  increase 
of  demands  on  boards.” 

Communication  problems  contribute  to  the  divide:  Directors  are  not  often  recep¬ 
tive  to  CIOs  because  of  lack  of  exposure,  Porrello  says.  CEOs  and  CIOs  need  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  their  boards  are  spending  enough  quality  time  talking  about  IT,  and  if 
not,  how  they  can  make  time  to  do  so,  he  says. 

CIOs  need  to  find  opportunities  to  interact  with  their  boards,  to  build  a  better 
understanding  about  what  the  board  cares  about,  how  the  members  communicate, 
what  types  of  information  they  value  and  how  they  like  to  interact  with  management, 
Porrello  says.  "Build  an  understanding  of  the  ‘personality’  and  the  culture  of  the  board. 
Also,  work  with  your  CEO  and  other  members  of  the  management  team  to  understand 
their  longer-term  plan  and  approachforworking  with  the  board  so  that  you  can  mesh 
your  efforts  with  theirs.” 

Aligning  IT  strategy  with  overall  business  goals  is  key.  No  matter  how  thin  board 
members  are  stretched,  they  are  passionate  about  wanting  to  contribute  to  strategy 
and  business  performance,  Porrello  says. 


Best 

Practices 


Review  your  board’s  activ¬ 
ity  with  the  CEO.  Take  stock 
of  the  board’s  past  actions 
related  to  IT  governance. 
Figure  out  how  IT  issues  have 
been  addressed  in  the  past. 
Ask  how  often  the  board  dis¬ 
cusses  IT  and  how  much  time 
is  allocated. 


Offer  suggestions  for 

how  the  board  can  approach 
IT  more  effectively.  Don’t 
complain  that  the  board  isn’t 
doing  enough  for  IT— present 
ideas  for  how  they  can  do 
more.  Then  you  and  your 
CEO  can  refine  how  the  board 
engages  in  IT  matters. 


Be  as  involved  as  possible 
and  learn  more  about  your 
directors  personally.  Keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open 
so  you  can  develop  working 
relationships  and  get  things 
done. 


Disconnect  Between 

Wishes 

and  Actions 

Directors  say  there's  room  to  improve 

But  too  few  boards  get  hands  on 

business/IT  strategy  alignment: 

£6% 

with  IT  strategy: 

14CVb 

We’re  well-  or  very  well-aligned 

270/n 

We’re  completely  and  actively  involved 

690/(1 

Somewhat  aligned 

Somewhat  involved 

□   

2% 

C  YJ 

1601^1 

Not  at  all  aligned  or  no  IT  strategy 

Not  at  all  Involved 
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When  you  need  someone  to  go  the  extra  mile. 

Above  and  beyond.  Far  and  wide  - 
to  get  you  the  IT  help  you  need,  we're  there. 

More  demands  and  more  pressure.  Less  time  and  fewer  resources.  Business  today  is  full  of  challenges.  When  it  comes  to 
technology,  CDW  will  do  what  it  takes  to  respond  to  your  needs.  We  have  products  from  the  top  names  in  the  industry, 
in  almost  every  technology  category  imaginable.  Our  dedicated  account  managers  and  technology  specialists  can  offer 
advice  and  create  solutions,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  We  even  have  a  full  range  of  custom  configuration  services 
at  your  disposal.  So  call  CDW  today  and  get  the  IT  help  you  need  when  you  need  it. 


CDW.com  800.399.4CDW 


007  CDW  Corporation 


The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away 


WATCH  YOUR  PEAC 
WATCH  YOUR  COST  OF 


E  OF  MIND  Gl'OW. 
OWNERSHIP  Shrink. 


The  rules  of  enterprise  storage  have  been  rewritten.  A  new  era  of  Network  Attached  Storage  (NAS) 
has  been  born.  Our  line  of  Unified  Network  Storage  appliances  raises  the  bar  for  large-scale  storage 
applications  by  delivering  new  levels  of  reliability,  density,  performance,  and  efficiency.  By  consuming  a 
fraction  of  the  floor  space  and  half  the  power  of  competitive  offerings,  agami  solutions  ultimately  allow  you 
to  consume  far  fewer  dollars  on  storage.  To  learn  more  about  curbing 
the  high  cost  of  storage  while  achieving  new  levels  of  availability,  get 
a  free  copy  of  the  Taneja  Group  report  “Economical,  High  Performance 
NAS".  Visit  www.agami. com/CIO  or  call  1-877-749-1794. 
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Don’t  blame  the 
tools  when  your 
business  process 
management 
efforts  fall  short. 
It's  the  CIO  who 
emphasizes  the 
big  picture  who 
gets  the  big  wins. 


Nail  Down  BPM  Success 

BY  GALEN  GRUMAN 

BUSINESS  PROCESS  |  The  problem:  You  need  to  simplify  people-intensive  business 
processes  such  as  managing  approval  for  loans  or  ensuring  proper  billing  for  insurance  claims. 
The  answer?  Most  commonly,  companies  look  for  an  automation  solution,  based  on  workflow 
management,  document  management  or  business  process  management  (BPM)  tools.  But 
this  technology-first  approach  doesn’t  work— and  could  even  increase  your  costs.  Too  often, 
says  Ron  Wince,  CEO  of  the  business  process  consultancy  Guidon  Performance  Solutions, 
companies  that  implement  a  BPM  tool  are  left  wondering  why  their  ROI  was  so  small  or 
why  their  headcounts  increased  after  jobs  were  supposed  to  be  automated  away.  They  didn’t 
choose  the  wrong  tool,  he  says:  They  forgot  that  BPM  is  first  and  foremost  about  processes. 
However,  other  companies  are  demonstrating  how  to  succeed  with  BPM— and  proving  that 
if  you’re  thinking  of  BPM  narrowly,  you  need  to  regroup. 

Motorola,  for  one,  offers  a  model  for  how  an  enterprise  should  approach  BPM.  The  com¬ 
munications  equipment  manufacturer  has  long  been  process-driven,  using  techniques  such 
as  Six  Sigma  to  understand  and  continually  improve  its  processes.  Three  years  ago,  CIO  Patty 
Morrison  saw  that  BPM  technology  was  becoming  mature  enough  to  give  her  group  a  process- 
oriented  tool  in  addition  to  the  Web  services  and  enterprise  application  integration  (EAI)  tools 
widely  used  within  Motorola  at  the  time  to  help  achieve  three  major  goals:  improve  integra- 
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tion  within  the  company,  link  departmen¬ 
tal  processes  more  closely  and  standardize 
processes  across  units  where  possible. 

But  for  Motorola,  the  Sawion  BPM  tools  it 
ultimately  chose  were  not  a  silver  bullet,  but 
a  way  to  do  what  the  company  has  always 
done:  think  through  the  processes,  test 
out  different  process  approaches  and  then 
implement  them.  “Looking  at  processes  is 
so  important  before  you  can  do  BPM.  [Not 
doing  so]  is  why  a  lot  of  organizations  haven’t 
got  much  value  from  it,”  Morrison  says. 


“You  get  in  trouble  when  you  start  coding 
things,  rather  than  modeling  for  the  business 
processes,”  concurs  Judith  Hurwitz,  president 
of  the  Hurwitz  &  Associates  consultancy. 

Drug  distributor  AmerisourceBergen 
takes  a  similar  approach  of  assessing,  mod¬ 
eling,  testing  and  finally  deploying.  It  too 
adopted  BPM  technology  three  years  ago 
on  a  pilot  project,  and  then  in  January  2006 
acquired  an  enterprise  license  so  it  could  use 
Metastorm’s  BPM  tools  as  it  needed,  any¬ 
where  it  needed,  notes  VP  of  Application 
Architecture  and  Strategy  Peter  Ruggerello. 

To  date,  few  companies  have  taken  BPM 
to  the  level  long-promised  by  vendors,  in 
which  BPM  tools  orchestrate  end-to-end 
processes  across  a  wide  swath  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  only  were  the  tools  missing  some 
important  attributes  until  recently,  but  also 
most  companies  applied  BPM  in  niches. 
That’s  starting  to  change. 

The  Workflow  Automation  Trap 

While  BPM  leaders  such  as  Motorola  and 
AmerisourceBergen  conceive  of  BPM  as 
a  way  to  orchestrate  processes,  most  com¬ 
panies  view  BPM  more  narrowly,  says  Bill 
Swanton,  a  research  VP  at  AMR  Research— 
typically  as  document  routing  and  approval 


tools  for  what  is  more  accurately  called  work- 
flow  automation. 

Workflow  automation  certainly  delivers 
benefits,  including  reduced  labor  costs  and 
greater  consistency  in  how  processes  are 
executed.  “Automation  is  attractive  because 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  early  stages,”  notes  Rob¬ 
ert  Sheesley,  a  director  at  the  consultancy 
Alvarez  &  Marsal. 

For  example.  First  American  Property 
&  Casualty  Insurance  started  with  a  focus 
on  document  workflow,  mostly  to  automate 


repetitive  processes.  But  it  also  wanted  to 
handle  rapid  growth  without  growing  its 
labor  force  as  rapidly,  says  CIO  Jim  Court. 
“We  wanted  to  manage  processes  based 
on  business  events,  not  just  documents,” 
he  says.  The  company’s  desire  required 
integration  with  external  data  sources  and 
applications,  but  more  important,  required 
an  analysis  of  the  current  process  and  of 
proposed  improvements.  Business  unit 
experts  and  the  IT  group’s  business  ana¬ 
lysts  worked  as  teams  on  that  analysis. 
Using  Handysoft’s  BPM  tools.  Court  chose 
a  pilot  project  involving  policy  endorse¬ 
ment  requests;  since  the  process  flow  is 
not  linear,  and  there  are  several  points 
involving  human  decisions,  the  project  was 
truly  about  business  process  management 
rather  than  workflow. 

Chester  County  Hospital,  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  also  implemented  BPM 
in  a  midlevel  way.  Although  most  medi¬ 
cal  management  systems  handle  internal 
processes,  they  rarely  handle  process  flow 
across  application  boundaries,  notes  Ray 
Hess,  vice  president  of  information  man¬ 
agement.  These  systems  typically  rely  on 
staff  to  know  all  the  possible  steps  to  take 
based  on,  for  example,  a  patient’s  infec- 


TOOLBOX 

BPM  Choices 

The  category  of  business  process 
management  (BPM)  software  covers 
a  lot  of  ground:  As  you  choose  tools, 
beware  of  the  jargon,  and  focus  on 
the  business  problem  you’re  trying 
to  solve.  Analysis  and  modeling  tools 
help  enterprises  map  out  their  exist¬ 
ing  processes  and  optimize  them. 
Modeling  and  management  tools, 
often  used  in  concert  with  a  business 
rules  engine,  help  enterprises  test 
and  deploy  software  that  implements 
processes— either  within  a  BPM  appli¬ 
cation  that  manages  an  entire  process 
(such  as  document  management)  or 
as  an  automation  tool  that  interacts 
with  other  applications  and  data 
sources  to  run  a  set  of  processes  (like 
a  very  sophisticated  scripting  tool). 

The  major  BPM  vendors— Appian, 
BEA  Systems,  Cordys,  EMC  (ProAc- 
tivity),  Global360,  HandySoft,  IBM, 
IDS  Scheer,  Lombardi  Software, 
Metastorm,  Pegasystems,  Sawion, 
Tibco  Software  and  Ultimus— offer 
suites  that  include  modelers,  asset 
managers,  business  rules  engines, 
and  process  management  and 
deployment  tools.  Vendor  like  Case- 
wise  offer  dedicated  modeling  tools. 

Several  vendors,  such  as  Siemens 
Medical  Solutions,  provide  BPM- 
based  management  tools  for  niches 
like  health  care. 

Enterprise  application  integration 
(EAI)  tools  and  enterprise  service  bus 
(ESB)  tools,  such  as  those  from  BEA, 
Tibco  and  WebMethods,  increas¬ 
ingly  deliver  some  BPM  functionality. 
Another  class  of  related  tools  focuses 
more  narrowly  on  automating  docu¬ 
ment  and  workflow  processes.  Major 
vendors  in  this  class  include  Adobe 
Systems,  EMC  (Documentum),  IBM 
(FileNet)  and  Interwoven. 

-G.G. 


“Looking  at  processes  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  before  you  can  do  BPM— if 
you  want  to  get  value  from  it.” 

-Motorola  CIO,  Patty  Morrison 
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A  people-ready  business  runs  on  Microsoft  software. 

How  to  free  IT  to  be  the  killer  advantage  it  was  meant  to  be?  Give  your  people  software  that  automates  routine 
IT  tasks:  networking,  data  recovery,  and  device,  server,  and  security  management.  Software  like  Microsoft’' 
Windows  Server*®  2003  R2,  the  Microsoft  Forefronf“  line  of  security  products  for  business,  and  the  System  Center 
family  of  IT  management  solutions.  You'll  give  IT  people  time  to  think  big.  And  they'll  use  it  to  put  you  on  the 
cutting  edge.  Microsoft.  Software  for  the  people-ready  business.*'^  microsoft.com/peopleready 
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tiousness  or  treatment  plan.  “That’s  asking 
for  trouble,”  Hess  says.  So  he’s  deployed 
Siemens  BPM  tools  to  tie  medical  systems 
to  databases,  housekeeping  systems,  e-mail 
and  so  forth:  Appropriate  processes  are  trig¬ 
gered  automatically,  based  on  entries  in  the 
medical  records  or  results  from  lab  tests. 

For  example,  if  a  patient  has  been  treated 
previously  for  an  infectious  disease,  the 
new  system  ensures  that  certain  steps  relat¬ 
ing  to  tests  and  isolation  beds  begin.  The 
system  also  tracks  the  results  of  triggered 
processes.  “We  ‘listen’  for  the  actions,  and 
in  some  cases  if  we  don’t  see  them  occur,  we 
issue  an  alert,”  Hess  says.  “The  difference 
with  BPM  is  that  I  can  define  the  process  to 
run  based  on  our  criteria,  not  necessarily 
on  the  application’s  defined  workflow.” 

As  was  the  case  at  First  American,  accom¬ 
plishing  this  process  orchestration  at  Chester 
Hospital  meant  integrating  various  systems 
and  their  data.  And  it  also  meant  identify¬ 
ing,  optimizing,  modeling,  testing  and  finally 
deploying  the  desired  business  processes. 

Secrets  to  BPM  Success 

Fewer  companies  take  BPM  to  the  next  level. 
“The  real  value  is  realized  when  you  go  beyond 
cost  reduction  and  look  at  how  human-to- 
human  interaction  can  be  systematized  and 
lead  to  innovation,”  says  consultant  Sheesley. 

But  there’s  a  problem  with  how  business 
usually  defines  its  processes,  says  consultant 
Hurwitz.  “Even  if  people  on  the  business  side 
use  business  process  modeling  tools  to  come 
up  with  a  new  process,  what  they  build  is 
not  related  to  the  execution.  The  effort  stops 
at  the  model,  and  the  businesspeople  go  to  IT 
and  say,  ‘We  need  X,  Y  and  Z,”’  she  says.  IT 
has  no  insight  into  the  metadata— the  pro¬ 
cess  context  and  business  logic— and  gets 
essentially  requirements-based  requests. 

Fortunately,  modeling  tools  from  vendors 
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such  as  IDS  Scheer  and  Tibco  Software  are 
increasingly  able  to  store  a  metadata  layer, 
which  IT  can  use  to  understand  the  process, 
what  it’s  actually  meant  to  do  and  how  it’s 
actually  meant  to  work,  she  says.  Some  tools 
can  also  prototype  a  process  without  requir¬ 
ing  coding,  so  business  staff  can  show  IT 
what  they  mean  by  their  requirements. 

Another  issue  is  technological  maturity. 
A  few  years  ago,  BPM  tools  couldn’t  hope  to 
address  such  a  wide  scope,  notes  Hurwitz. 
“But  they  have  changed  dramatically,  with 
APIs  for  common  applications,  more  use  of 
standards  and  new  architectures.”  It’s  time  to 
look  at  them  again,  she  says.  (In  some  areas, 
BPM  standards  are  still  lacking— especially 
around  handling  the  complexity  of  human- 
system  interactions— but  vendors  and  stan¬ 
dards  organizations  are  working  to  fill  these 
holes.  CIOs  should  not  use  such  holes  as  an 
excuse  not  to  apply  BPM  where  it  is  capable, 
says  AMR’s  Swanton.) 

Motorola  and  AmerisourceBergen  have 
taken  it  to  the  next  level— by  focusing  on  the 
business  processes  themselves,  rather  than 
merely  automating  specific  functions.  Motor¬ 
ola  emphasizes  the  work  done  by  business 
managers  and  analysts  involving  process 
definition  and  optimization  that  happens 
before  IT  gets  involved.  Then  business  and 
IT  staff  spend  much  time  together  modeling 
the  processes  as  they  are  developed,  to  test 
them  out,  says  CIO  Morrison.  For  example, 
after  Motorola  acquired  Symbol  Technolo¬ 
gies,  “We  found  BPM  to  be  incredibly  power¬ 
ful  to  do  scenarios  of  integration,”  she  says. 

Some  modeling  tools  can  generate  exe¬ 
cutable  code  that  lets  business  staff  essen¬ 
tially  reprogram  their  processes  without 
IT  involvement.  But  this  doesn’t  mean  IT 
is  out  of  a  job,  says  Charles  Soto,  Motorola’s 
senior  director  for  enterprise  platforms  and 
integrated  solutions.  Motorola  does  gener¬ 
ate  code  from  its  business  process  modeling 
tool,  but  not  for  production.  This  code  serves 
as  a  reference  for  the  business  analysts. 

One  reason  that  IT  doesn’t  use  this  code 
to  execute  the  actual  processes:  The  appli¬ 
cations  being  orchestrated  and  the  data 
sources  being  manipulated  are  more  com¬ 
plex  than  a  model  represents— requiring  IT 
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expertise  to  program.  And  IT  can  have  the 
entire  system  picture  in  mind.  “You  need 
to  create  a  BPM  hierarchy  that  matches  to 
that  of  the  company;  otherwise  you  create 
a  spaghetti  of  integration  from  project  to 
project,”  says  Soto. 

This  is  especially  true  as  your  BPM  efforts 
cross  process  domains,  notes  Motorola’s  Mor¬ 
rison:  “It’s  across  processes  where  you  have 
different  semantics,  syntaxes  and  application 
idiosyncrasies.” 

While  industry  analysts  all  recommend 
starting  small,  so  IT  can  build  the  skills 
needed  to  effectively  understand  and  develop 
processes  as  well  as  implement  them,  Morri¬ 
son  urges  other  CIOs  to  aim  high  once  they’ve 
got  their  feet  wet.  “You  could  use  BPM  just 
within  a  specific  domain,  but  that’s  not  where 
the  challenges  are.”  QQ 


Galen  Gruman  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  CIO.  You 
can  reach  him  at  ggruman@zangogroup.com.  To 
comment  on  this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at 
www.cio.com/article/107052. 
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HKr^K  Tr;:  .  i :  The  HP  BlodeSystem  c-Class, 
featuring  efficient  Dual-Core  AMD 
Opteron™  processors,  helps  free  I.T. 
from  the  cycle  of  server  management. 

It's  equipped  with  HP's  exclusive  Virtual 
Connect  Architecture,  which  virtualizes 
your  LAN/SAN  settings,  so  you  only  wire  once  and  con 
moke  network  changes  on  the  fly.  This  drastically 
improves  efficiency  and  service  levels  and  gives  you  the 
time  to  focus  on  the  things  that  really  drive  your  business. 


Download  the  IDC  White  Paper  on  Blade  I/O  Virtualization 

Call  1-800-888-3439 

Visit  www.hp.com/go/breakthecycle4 
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Power  to  the  Users 

As  technology  becomes  increasingly  entwined  with  business  processes, 
accountability  for  and  ownership  of  systems  decisions  must  inevitably  shift 


After  a  working  lunch  at  a  workshop,  a  senior  IT 
manager  at  a  global  telecommunications  company 
approached  me  with  a  problem.  Over  the  course 
of  several  mergers,  acquisitions  and  reorgs,  his 
firm  now  had  three  work-order  processing  systems.  His  boss 
had  told  him  to  get  it  down  to  one  over  the  next  six  months.  He 
wanted  advice. 

So  I  asked,  which  system  did  the  users  seem  to  like  best  and 
why?  He  said  he  didn’t  know.  I  suggested  he  organize  a  meeting 
between  the  three  user  groups  to  thrash  out  which  one  made 
the  most  sense  for  the  most  people.  Make  them  pick.  He  hadn’t 
thought  of  that.  Unfortunately,  his  firm’s  IT  culture  had  IT,  not 
users,  “owning”  systems  consolidation  after  reorgs.  Babysitting 
interdepartmental  user  meetings  was  frowned  on,  he  asserted. 

I  couldn’t  help  myself:  I  told  him  he  was  setting  himself  up 
to  fail.  If  he  unilaterally  imposed  a  system,  he  would  tick  off  the 
two  groups  whose  systems  lost  out.  Even  if  he  were  able  to  sell 
his  choice  internally,  he’d  have  to  understand  the  ins,  outs  and 
usage  of  each  system.  What’s  more,  while  he  might  know  the  IT 
budget  for  each  system,  he  probably  didn’t  know  what  the  real 
business  costs  were  for  the  business  units.  This  was  neither  his 
decision  nor  IT’s  to  make,  I  argued.  The  users  knew  more  about 
what  they  needed  than  he  did.  They  should  own  the  choice.  Sub¬ 
stituting  his  technical  assessment  of  systems  for  their  business 
judgment  about  work-order  processes  guaranteed  infighting. 

As  we  talked,  I  was  shocked  to  discover  this  wasn’t  some 
rinky-dink  consolidation  of  a  few  backwater  apps;  these  systems 
managed  and  tracked  billions  of  dollars  in  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vicing  orders.  While  the  need  for  enterprise  standardization 
was  completely  understandable,  the  notion  that  IT  should  set 
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Consistent,  Accurate  Data  Plays  a  Key  Role  in  SOA  Framework 


Garbage  in,  garbage  out” — IT  has  worked 
with  this  adage  for  years,  readily  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  importance  of  good  data  as  a 
foundation  for  useful  analysis. 

But  according  to  a  new  survey,  service- 
oriented  architecture  (SOA) 
implementations  shine  an 
ever-brighter  spotlight  on  the 
need  for  good  data.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  IDG  ; 

Research  Services,  polled 
CIOs  at  midsize  and  large 
enterprises  on  the  role  ^ 
that  information  plays 
in  SOA  implementations. 

Respondents  spoke  at  length  iZAiiZ' 

about  their  efforts  and  the 
challenges  they  face  in  creating  an  SOA  frame¬ 
work  that  pulls  from  a  consistent  and  accurate 
data  infrastructure. 

Data  Consistency 

Respondents  agree  that  consistent,  accurate  data 
is  very  important  to  SOA  success — on  several 
different  levels. 

“Real-time,  integrated  data  is  the  underlying 
principle  that  we  operate  with  in  health  care,” 
says  Mike  Von  Bergen,  manager,  ITC/systems  at 
Avera  McKennan,  a  health  care  provider  based  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  “Consistent  and  up-to-date  data 
is  basically  the  foundation  of  the  electronic 
medical  record.” 

However,  respondents  also  emphasize  that 
not  all  data  should  be  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  They  differentiate  between  two  data 
types,  master  and  transactional.  SOA  implemen¬ 
tations  that  reach  across  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ments  bring  to  light  the  importance  of  consis¬ 


tency  with  master  data,  which  includes  reference 
data  about  data  types.  With  SOA,  it’s  important 
to  reference  things  uniformly  across  systems  in 
order  to  create  a  standard  data  record.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  certain  kind  of  test  in  a  health  care 

setting  such  as  Avera 
McKennan’s  must  be 
referenced  by  the 
same  name  or  abbre¬ 
viation  throughout  a 
hospital  group  so  that 
the  SOA  framework 
can  draw  from  multi¬ 
ple  applications  and 
pull  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  patient 
who  has  been  to  more 
than  one  hospital  in  the  group. 

“Because  these  are  integrated  systems,  every 
item  number  has  to  be  the  same  across  all  hospi¬ 
tals  and  clinics — every  drug  descriptor  has  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  every  drug  test  name  has  to  be 
the  same,”  says  Von  Bergen.  “Having  multiple 
entities  across  multiple  states  makes  the 
complexity  of  SOA  high.  The  master  data  is 
everything  to  us.” 

Companies  have  long  understood  the 
importance  of  creating  one  single  transactional 
data  view,  and  SOA  implementations  are  no 
different.  Respondents  cite  the  criticality  of 
consistent  transactional  data,  particularly  as  serv¬ 
ices  grow  more  complex  and  pull  data  from 
disparate  sources. 

“The  transactional  data  is  what  you  are 
always  making  changes  to,”  points  out  one  CIO  at 
a  banking  organization.  “The  areas  where  we  do 
most  of  our  development  and  where  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  enhancing  our  systems  are  on  the  transac- 
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tional  side.  SOA  is  important  there  because  of  the 
issue  of  getting  to  market  quicker.  That  is  where 
you  expect  more  changes,  and,  therefore,  that  is 
really  the  first  place  we  will  see  SOA  being  used.” 

Risks 

Ignoring  data  consistency  hinders  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  an  SOA  framework  that  uses  complex 
services  to  reach  across  multiple  applications,  and 
respondents  acknowledge  the  dangers. 

Among  them: 

SOA  that  fails  to  deliver  business  value.  “Bad 
business  decisions  will  be  made  if  someone  is 
working  with  outdated  data,”  says  Michel  Boeckx, 
CTO  at  AKER-North  Philadelphia  Shipyard.  “In 
our  business,  the  stages  of  production  will  be 
impacted.  Whether  material  is  just  ordered  or  if  it 
is  already  received — that  is  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  very  critical.  It  has  to  be  100  percent 
accurate.” 

Failed  applications  and  project  abandonment. 

“Any  application  where  the  integrity  of  the  data 
can’t  be  trusted  is  very  quickly  not  going  to  be 
depended  on,”  says  the  CIO  of  a  media/entertain- 
ment  company.  “There  are  risks  to  the  success  of 
the  application  and  the  business  activity  it 
supports.” 

Reduced  profitability  and  legal  liability.  “Bad 
decisions  are  made  and  lawsuits  can  happen  based 
on  inconsistent  or  outdated  data,”  says  the  CIO  of 
a  commercial  real  estate  company.  “You  make  a 
deal  based  on  up-to-date  data,  if  that  data 
becomes  stale  and  is  no  longer  valid,  it  could  affect 
the  bottom  line.” 

Implementation  Challenges 

Addressing  the  underlying  data  inconsistencies 
brought  to  light  by  enterprise-wide  SOA  imple¬ 
mentations  presents  CIOs  with  a  number  of 
challenges,  and  a  surprising  number  of  them  are 
not  technical. 

“The  biggest  challenge  was  coordinating 
between  different  development  teams,”  says 
Jonathan  Weinberg,  VP  of  technology  at 
Thomson  Financial  Services.  “It  was  a  lot  of  work 
to  get  everyone  on  the  same  page,  and  let  them 
know  what  the  benefits  of  SOA  were  and  how  we 
were  going  to  go  about  implementing  that  across 
these  disparate  teams.” 

CIOs  also  run  into  data  territoriality  within 


IT  itself.  Beyond  the  difficulty  of  integrating 
and  standardizing  legacy  systems,  different  data 
and  database  designs  are  barriers  to  creating  accu¬ 
rate  and  consistent  data,  and  many  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  CIOs  work  with  have  not  yet  been  made 
SOA-capable. 


Role  of  IT 

CIOs  point  to  the  need  to  create  strate¬ 
gies  for  making  sure  that  data  interop- 

sources. 

Here,  IT  can  help  in  several  ways: 
Interoperability.  “When  we’re  out 
there  looking  for  other  vendors  to  part¬ 
ner  with,  [interoperability]  is  part  of 
our  criteria,”  says  Von  Bergen  from 

the  capabilities  to  integrate.  We  talk  to 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  already  using 
the  product  or  approach  to  ensure  that 
it  does  what  they  say  it  does.” 

Changing  IT  roles.  Not  only  has  the 
role  of  the  IT  architect  grown  in  impor¬ 
tance,  but  developers  and  programmers 
also  need  to  change.  As  they  build  serv¬ 
ices  that  reach  across  applications  and 
functions,  IT  workers  must  think  about 
business  processes  and  how  they  best 
match  up  to  discrete  data  sources.  For  this  to 
work,  however,  CIOs  must  make  sure  that  IT 
workers  have  shifted  beyond  a  tendency  toward 
data  territoriality,  and  that  they  open  up  and  share 
resources  enterprise-wide.  “SOA  requires  chang¬ 
ing  our  programmers’  mentality,  and  people  do 
not  understand  why  we  need  to  change  the  way 
we  are  doing  things  now,”  says  Boeckx  from 
AKER-North  Philadelphia  Shipyard. 

Vendor  expectations.  CIOs  wrestling  with  these 
expectations  have  also  turned  their  attention  to 
the  help  that  vendors  can  give  them,  and  survey 
respondents  have  voiced  a  clear  mandate  for 
SOA  standards  and  a  move  away  from  proprietary 
SOA  offerings. 

CIOs  universally  recognize  that  the  risks  of 
implementing  enterprise-wide  SOA  with  inconsis¬ 
tent  or  outdated  data  could  not  only  obstruct  the 
success  of  SOA,  but  actually  hurt  the  business  itself 

With  such  a  high  risk  factor,  it’s  clear  that 
CIOs  still  rate  the  role  of  information  in  a  success¬ 
ful  SOA  deployment  very  highly  indeed.  ■ 
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Michael  Schrage 


IT'S  ALL  ABOUT  THE  EXECUTION 


those  standards  was  not.  I  pleaded  with  him  to  go  to 
his  boss’s  boss— the  CIO— and  request  that  he  call  the 
users  together.  “Have  the  CIO  position  you  as  busi¬ 
ness  partner,”  I  begged.  “If  you’re  seen  as  the  systems 
dictator,  these  users  have  a  real  incentive  to  help  you 
fail.  Please...CYA.”  He  said  he  would. 


If  the  right  constituents  aren't 
present  when  priorities  are  set 
and  choices  are  made,  then  IT  is 
neither  leading  nor  managing. 


Reci pes  for  Success  and  Fa i I ure 

This  story  had  a  happy  ending.  Unfortunately,  too  many  CIOs 
set  their  people  up  for  failure.  How  so?  By  allowing  their  IT 
leaders  to  draw  utterly  false  and  dangerously  misleading  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  their  role  as  technologists  and  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  business  partners.  They’re  allowing  their  people 
to  make  the  wrong  decisions  in  the  wrong  way. 

IT  accountability  doesn’t  mean  IT  monopoly.  Yes,  there  are 
infrastructure  investments  that  truly  are  the  sole  province  of 
IT,  but  even  these  can’t  be  managed  by  fiat.  IT  should  always  be 
able  to  articulate  how  its  decisions  reflect  user  needs  as  much 
as  technical  optimization.  CIO  leadership  means  making  sure 
that  your  people  know  how  to  share  accountability  before  they 
accept  it.  Is  this  a  cop-out?  No!  The  more  important  IT’s  impact 
is,  the  more  essential  shared  accountability  becomes. 

My  favorite  story  on  this  theme  comes  courtesy  of  JPMorgan 
Chase  CEO  Jamie  Dimon,  one  of  the  sawiest  executives  in 
America.  His  grasp  of  technology’s  operational  role  in  banking 
is  superb.  Dimon  heard  two  rival  IT  factions  present  plans  on 
why  their  system  should  be  adopted  enterprisewide.  Because 
Dimon  is  not  a  CEO  snowed  by  IT  hyperbole,  both  presenta¬ 
tions  were  exception¬ 
ally  well  done. 

Dimon  listened  care¬ 
fully  and  offered  an 
operational  oversight 
that  CIOs  all  over  the 
world  should  take  to 
heart  and  mind.  He  told  his  teams,  in  essence:  I’ve  heard  you;  I 
understand.  Now  you  guys  have  two  weeks  to  decide  what  to  do 
and  come  back  here  to  tell  me.  If  you  can’t  agree  on  what  choice 
to  make.  I’ll  make  the  choice  for  you— and  you  won’t  like  it. 

Needless  to  say,  the  IT  teams  came  back  with  an  appropriately 
integrated  proposal  a  fortnight  later.  As  CEO,  Dimon  inherently 
brought  a  broader  perspective  to  the  enterprise  impact  of  a  sys¬ 
tems  integration  than  the  typical  CIO. 

However,  Dimon  also  did  something  more  CIOs  need  to  do: 
He  insisted  that  people  in  the  best  position  to  make  the  right  rec¬ 
ommendation  actually  agree.  He  made  his  IT  people  account¬ 
able  for  a  single  recommendation.  He  made  the  consequences  of 
their  failure  to  agree  crystal  clear.  Yes.  I’ve  read  the  leadership 
literature  celebrating  “transformation”  and  “inspiration”  but, 
frankly,  the  most  inspirational  and  transformational  leader¬ 
ship  behavior  the  majority  of  CIOs  could  display  would  be  to 
insist  that  their  people  behave  as  professionals.  Accountabil¬ 
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ity  would  have  greater  operational  meaning  if  more  C-level 
executives  emulated  Dimon’s  example. 

The  essential  principle  about  the  link  between  IT  leadership 
and  IT  management  must  be  clear:  If  the  right  constituents 
aren’t  present  when  priorities  are  set  and  choices  are  made,  then 
IT  is  neither  leading  nor  managing.  A  CIO  whose  team  unilater¬ 
ally  imposes  consolidations  or  apps  on  a  business  process  the 
members  don’t  quite  understand  should  hardly  be  surprised 
when  “shadow  apps”  begin  sprouting  like  weeds.  Indeed,  they 
should  be  surprised  if  “gray  market”  disintermediation  doesn’t 
take  place.  IT  leadership  in  the  new  millennium  of  software  as  a 
service  means  CIOs  need  to  ask  the  right  questions  well  before 
they  start  proposing  the  right  answers. 

Let  me  expand  that:  CIOs  need  to  make  sure  their  people  ask 
the  right  questions  of  others  before  they  start  proffering— and 
imposing— the  right  answers. 

It’s  Called  Leadership,  Not  Followship 

I  don’t  believe  in  consensus— rough  or  otherwise.  I  have  little 
but  contempt  for  management  gurus  and  consultants  who 
condescendingly  declare  that  the  customer— and  the  user— is 
always  “right.”  That  said.  I’ve  witnessed  breathtakingly  ill- 
considered  systems  implementations  by  IT  shops  that  have 
allowed  the  problem  at  hand— or  their  budget— to  be  defined 
primarily  on  technical  grounds.  I’ve  seen  smart  CIOs  orga¬ 
nizationally  scalded  by  well-meaning  direct  reports  who  let 
their  accurate  spreadsheet  calculations  overwhelm  their  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  common  courtesy. 

This  happens  for  simple  reasons:  We  interpret  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  accountability  the  wrong  way.  Remember  how  annoyed 
we  get  when  HR  unilaterally  imposes  policies  that  counter- 
productively  constrain  our  people  to  do  their  best  work  in  a 
timely  manner?  That’s  a  microcosm  of  the  frustration  people 
feel  when  IT  has  unilaterally  made  seemingly  minor  systems 
changes  that  everyone  now  has  to  live  and  work  with. 

My  senior  IT  manager  should  become  a  Dimon  in  the  rough: 
Get  those  three  groups  in  a  room  and  make  them  account¬ 
able  for  what  they  need  so  that  he  can  become  accountable 
for  delivering  it.  If  they  won’t  do  their  job,  how  on  earth  can 
he  do  his?  QEl 
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Take  Yourself  to  Market 

Why  it  pays  to  treat  your  job  search  like  a  product  launch 


CIOs  love  a  good  analogy:  An  IT  infrastructure  is 
like  a  house;  business  is  like  a  football  game;  an 
IT  project  (too  often)  is  like  a  patient  bleeding  on 
the  table.  With  that  in  mind,  I  thought  I’d  apply 
a  new  analogy  to  an  old  question:  Just  how  does  one  go  about 
conducting  a  proactive,  precise,  effective  job  search? 

The  answer:  Think  of  the  process  as  something  akin  to  bring¬ 
ing  a  high-quality  product  to  market. 

In  this  scenario,  you,  of  course,  are  the  product.  You  have  been 
in  product  development  for  a  number  of  years,  and  while  you’ve 
enjoyed  some  trial  runs  in  the  market,  you  are  now  ready  for  a 
full-blown  launch.  So  what  does  it  take  to  go  to  market? 

Step  One:  Define  your  brand. 

As  any  good  product  manager  will  tell  you,  you  cannot  go 
to  market  before  you  truly  understand  your  brand.  What  are 
your  attributes?  Are  you  a  turnaround  CIO?  A  technology 
guru?  A  financial  services  expert?  A  startup  CIO? 

Once  you  understand  what  qualities  you  embody  (beyond  sim¬ 
ply  CIO  of  XYZ  Corp.)  and  once  you  can  articulate  those  qualities 
succinctly  and  effectively,  you  are  ready  to  move  to  Step  'Two. 
Step  Two:  Define  your  market. 

Barring,  perhaps,  Coca-Cola,  there  are  few  companies  that 
can  claim  their  product  appeals  to  consumers  in  every  demo¬ 
graphic.  Most  companies  will  define  a  particular  market  for 
their  product:  women  over  40,  small  businesses  in  the  North¬ 
east,  wealthy  couples  who  like  to  dress  up  their  dogs. 

So  I  am  always  amazed  by  how  often  CIOs  intent  on  marketing 
themselves  skip  this  essential  step.  When  I  ask  them  to  describe 
their  dream  job  they  often  neglect  to  specify  industry,  geography 
or  even  the  job  function  they  want.  The  more  specific  you  can  get 
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about  your  goal— a  midsize  retail  company  in  the  Midwest— the 
more  proactive  you  can  be  about  building  a  pipeline  of  leads 
to  get  you  there. 

Step  Three:  Develop  your  marketing  materials. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  your  resume:  Limit  it  to 
three  pages. 

Include  a  one-line  description  of  each  company  you  list. 
Emphasize  the  business  impact  of  your  technology  achieve¬ 
ments.  Avoid  listing  specific  technologies— unless  you  are  going 
for  a  CTO  or  chief  architect  role.  Mention  accomplishments  in 
team  building  and  leadership  development.  Include  metrics:  size 
of  staff,  budget  and  annual  revenue.  Pay  attention  to  formatting: 
Keep  the  font  crisp  and  easy  on  the  eyes.  Finally,  put  dates  on  your 
education  regardless  of  how  long  ago  you  received  your  degree. 

Step  Four:  Build  the  pipeline. 

Now  that  you  know  your  market  and  you  have  your  col¬ 
lateral,  you’re  ready  to  build  your  pipeline  of  prospects.  Take 
the  general  market  definition  you’ve  developed  and  make  a 
list  of  every  company  that  qualifies.  Once  you’ve  got  that  list, 
chances  are,  you  know  someone  who  knows  someone  who 
knows  a  decision-maker  in  every  company,  so  pick  up  the 
phone  and  start  calling  your  contacts. 

Be  sure  to  include  your  vendors  in  an  early  round  of  calls, 
suggests  Scott  Hicar,  who  recently  left  his  role  as  CIO  at  Maxtor 
to  become  CIO  of  Solectron. 

“Your  best  salespeople  are  generally  well-connected,”  he  says. 
“They  typically  have  better  networks  than  you  do  and  for  them, 
there  is  nothing  better  they  can  do  than  find  an  old  customer  a 
new  home.” 

If  you  are  short  on  contacts  in  your  dream  industry  or  location, 
there  is  always  the  cold  call.  Dan  Sheehan,  former  CIO  of  ADVO, 
used  this  tactic  when  he  was  conducting  his  last  job  search. 

“I  used  a  few  databases  and  got  a  list  of  all  of  the  companies 
that  were  over  $1  billion  in  annual  revenue  in  New  England,”  he 
says.  “Then  I  went  down  the  list  and  cold-called  the  top  HR 

person  in  each  company 
and  inquired  about  sen¬ 
ior  IT  positions.” 

That  tactic  landed 
Sheehan  the  CIO  role  at 
Dunkin’  Brands.  “They 
told  me  they  were  look¬ 
ing  and  they  put  me  in  touch  with  the  recruiter  who  was  doing 
the  search,”  he  says. 

When  job  hunting  at  the  VP  or  C  level,  be  sure  to  include 
executive  recruiters  on  your  list  of  contacts,  suggests  Sheehan. 

“When  you  are  working  and  employed,  recruiters  call  you 
all  the  time,”  says  Sheehan.  “Every  time  a  recruiter  called  me,  I 
would  update  my  Rolodex  with  notes  about  who  called  me  and 
for  what.  When  it  was  my  turn  to  look,  I  brought  up  all  of  those 
contacts  and  called  them  with  specifics  about  what  we  had  talked 
about  before.” 
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As  any  good  product 
manager  will  tell  you^  you 
cannot  go  to  market  before 
you  truly  understand  your 
brand.  What  are  your 
attributes? 

All  of  his  diligence  through  the  years  allowed  Sheehan  to 
tap  into  a  network  of  recruiters  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
he  needed  to  utilize  it. 

If  you  haven’t  been  quite  as  diligent  as  that,  you’ll  need  to 
rely  on  your  contacts  to  introduce  you  to  recruiters.  But  as  in 
golf,  it  is  all  in  the  follow-through.  And  speaking  of  which... 

Step  Five:  Follow  through. 

When  Mark  Goetze,  former  director  of  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  at  ITT  Industries,  conducted  his  search  for  a  new  job,  he 
contacted  several  recruiters  who  had  been  referred  to  him  by 
a  former  colleague.  After  an  initial  contact,  Goetze  stayed  on 
their  radar  screen. 

“Recruiters  essentially  have  this  huge  pile  of  resumes  on 
their  desk,”  he  says.  “The  only  way  to  stay  on  top  of  the  pile  is 
regular  contact.” 

However,  you  want  to  stop  short  of  being  a  burden  to  the 
recruiter,  cautions  Goetze,  who  recently  landed  a  role  as  VP  of 
IT  for  the  medication  delivery  division  of  Baxter  International. 
“But  you  want  to  follow  up  every  two  weeks,”  he  says.  “It’s  all 
about  staying  current.” 

Step  Six:  Close  the  deal. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  words  about  conducting  a  good  interview. 
Obviously,  you  need  to  study  up  on  the  company.  Sheehan,  for 
instance,  talked  with  Dunkin’  Brands’  franchisees  about  their 
IT  needs  before  his  interview. 

But  during  the  interview,  here  are  some  thoughts  you  should 
keep  in  mind: 

■  Talk  more  about  why  you  want  the  new  job  than  about  why 
you  want  to  leave  the  old  one. 

■  Never  bring  up  money. 

■  Prepare  five  major  accomplishments  to  discuss— in  detail, 
with  bullet  points— when  asked. 

■  Make  eye  contact  with  everyone  in  the  room. 

■  Listen  as  much  as  you  talk. 

■  Prepare  a  ton  of  really  smart  questions. 

And  if  you  don’t  get  the  job,  proceed  immediately  to... 

Step  Seven:  Convince  yourselfthat  you  never 
really  wanted  it  in  the  first  place.  BID 


Martha  Heller  is  managing  director  of  the  IT  Leadership 
Practice  at  ZRG,  an  executive  recruiting  firm  based  in 
Boston.  Reach  her  at  mheller@zrgroup.com. 
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EDS  helps  fire  departments 
respond  to  twice  as  many  calls 
in  half  the  time  through  our 
state-of-the-art  emergency 
management  and  dispatch 
system.  To  find  out  more  visit 
www.areyoureadyfornow.com 
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Gone  are  the  days  of  the  lump-sum  outsourcing  deal  and  blunt 
offshore  labor  arbitrage.  The  future  is  disaggregating  IT  processes 
and  figuring  out  who’s  best  equipped  to  handle  them. .  .and  where. 

Here’s  how  to  do  it. 


OUTSOURCING 


{BY  BEN  WORTHEN} 


NANDAN  NILEKANI,  CEO  of  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  firm  Infosys  and  the  man  who  inspired 
the  phrase  “the  world  is  flat,”  is  pushing  a  new 
mantra  that  could  become  just  as  universal: 

“Work  will  be  done  where  it  makes  the 
most  sense.” 

Relaxing  on  the  couch  in  his  Bangalore 
office,  Nilekani  points  out  that  his  own  com¬ 
pany  has  offices  in  39  countries  around  the 
world.  And  it’s  not  alone. 

Wipro,  another  large  India- 
based  IT  services  company,  has 
eight  offices  in  Europe  alone, 
and  TCS,  the  IT  services  arm  of 
the  Indian  conglomerate  Tata, 
has  10  development  centers 
and  10,000  consultants  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Meanwhile,  providers  we  identify  as 
American  are  no  longer  so.  IBM  now  has 
53,000  employees  in  India  (up  from  4,700 
five  years  ago),  and  Accenture  (which  is  actu¬ 
ally  based  in  Bermuda)  will  soon  have  more 
employees  in  India  than  in  the  United  States 
and  delivers  its  infrastructure  and  hosting 
services  from  15  delivery  centers  scattered  in 
countries  across  the  world,  including  China, 
Argentina,  Slovakia  and  the 
Philippines. 

In  other  words,  as  sourc¬ 
ing  has  gone  global,  so  have 
sourcing  companies. 

And  it  hasn’t  just  spread. 
It’s  evolved.  Sourcing  isn’t 
just  about  finding  cheap  labor 
anymore.  Yes,  you  can  still 
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If  you  re  outsourcing  a 
problem,  it  will  still  be  a 
problem,"  says  BiUHoma, 
CIO  of  Hannaford  Bros. 


take  something,  ship  it  offshore  and  probably  save  a  few  dollars. 
“But  cost  in  and  of  itself  isn’t  going  to  get  anyone  a  competitive 
advantage,”  says  Tom  Sanzone,  CIO  of  Credit  Suisse. 

THE  NEW  IT  SUPPLY  CHAIN 

The  new  model  is  more  refined  and  complex.  Today, 
IT  services  companies  take  work,  break  it  down 
into  pieces,  and  perform  each  piece  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  that  offers  the  best  combination  of  skill,  cost, 
quality  and  manageability.  If,  for  example,  a  new  insurance 
application  requires  frequent  contact  with  underwriters  in 
New  York  City,  any  of  the  emerging  global  providers  can  do 
it  there.  But  if  there  is  a  component  of  that  work  that  only 
requires  cheap  coders,  these  companies  will  do  that  compo¬ 
nent  in  China,  or  if  they  need  to  speak  Spanish  they’ll  do  it 
in  Costa  Rica  or  Spain.  “This  is  the  future,”  says  Nilekani. 
“IT  is  being  disaggregated.  Slice  by  slice,  the  whole  model 
is  changing.” 

With  change  comes  opportunity  for  CIOs,  who  can  tap 
into  the  global  network  that  the  outsourcing  companies  are 
building  to  improve  quality,  gain  the  flexibility  and  agility 
to  respond  to  business  changes  faster,  and,  yes,  save  money. 


The  outsourcing  vendors 
have  spent  the  past  several 
years  establishing  centers  of 
excellence  dedicated  to  spe¬ 
cific  tasks— Java  program¬ 
ming  or  business  intelligence, 
for  example.  This  allows  for 
economies  of  scale  and  maxi¬ 
mizes  the  chances  that  some¬ 
one  will  find  a  way  to  improve 
the  process.  It  also  means  that 
outsourcers  have  assembled 
deep  rosters  of  talent,  orga¬ 
nized  by  skill  and  experience, 
that  most  CIOs  cannot  match. 
“I  can’t  think  of  any  IT  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  skilled  people 
just  sitting  on  the  bench,”  says 
Alan  Boehme,  CIO  of  Juniper 
Networks.  “What  you  are 
really  talking  about  is  build¬ 
ing  a  variable  cost  model  for 
your  IT  organization.” 

To  reap  all  the  benefits  that 
modern  outsourcing  can  pro¬ 
vide,  CIOs  need  to  start  think¬ 
ing  like  a  service  provider, 
says  Dane  Anderson,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Gartner.  That  means 
examining  your  own  internal 
model  for  IT  service  delivery 
and  breaking  down  the  work  into  the  most  granular  pieces 
possible,  just  like  outsourcing  companies  are  doing.  “You  have 
to  look  at  your  operating  model  and  ask  how  it  developed  and 
for  what  reasons,”  says  Sanzone.  “Then  you  need  to  ask  your¬ 
self  if  it  still  makes  sense  in  today’s  environment.”  It’s  a  gru¬ 
eling  process  that  Sanzone  says  can  take  a  team  months  to 
complete.  But  it’s  worth  it.  Thanks  to  the  evolution  of  the  out¬ 
sourcing  industry,  he  says,  “You  have  a  chance  to  reinvent  your 
operating  model.  That  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about.” 

STOP  OUTSOURCING 
PROBLEMS 

When  a  company  first  engages  an  outsourcer 
with  offshoring  capabilities,  it  is  usually 
thinking  one  thing:  reduce  costs.  True,  the 
labor  arbitrage  can  be  staggering;  an  expe¬ 
rienced  full-time  engineer  in  India  or  Eastern  Europe  costs 
about  $30,000  a  year,  and  only  half  that  in  China  (U.S.  pro¬ 
grammers  can  cost  as  much  as  $90,000  a  year,  according  to 
a  2007  salary  study  by  Robert  Half  Technology,  a  staffing 
firm).  Not  surprisingly,  many,  if  not  most,  companies  end 
up  saving  money— at  least  up  front— when  they  outsource 
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“This  is  the  f  uture- 
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offshore.  Consequently,  according  to  a  recent 
McKinsey  report,  a  large  majority  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  customers  say  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
very  satisfied  with  their  offshore  outsourcing 
initiatives. 

But  the  initial  cost  savings  often  mask  long¬ 
term  problems.  Most  companies  tend  to  out¬ 
source  processes  without  examining  their  quality 
and  efficiency.  They  generally  hope— or  contrac¬ 
tually  demand— that  the  outsourcer  fix  things 
for  them.  Indeed,  after  the  first  year  of  an  engage¬ 
ment,  McKinsey  found,  companies  begin  to  focus 
less  on  cost  savings  and  more  on  flexibility  and 
agility.  That  takes  time,  money  and  management 
attention— and  may  blow  away  the  initial  cost 
savings.  “If  you  are  outsourcing  a  problem,  it 
will  still  be  a  problem,”  says  Bill  Homa,  CIO  of 
the  supermarket  chain  Hannaford  Bros. 

Breaking  down  IT  processes  into  discrete  com¬ 
ponents  and  analyzing  which  ones  you  can  or 
should  do  and  which  ones  a  partner  with  subject  matter  exper¬ 
tise  should  do  lets  CIOs  avoid  merely  shifting  bad  processes  to 
an  external  provider.  “If  the  CIO  paints  all  of  his  IT  areas  with 
the  same  outsourcing  brush,  he  is  going  to  fail,”  says  Joseph 
Rottman,  assistant  professor  of  IS  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis. 

BREAK  DOWN  THE  WORK 

Boehme  knows  how  to  break  things  up  and  parse 
the  work  sensibly.  For  example,  at  a  previous  job  he 
had  to  build  an  order  configuration  management 
system.  He  had  his  own  people  do  the  requirements 
gathering  since  they  understood  the  business  and  worked 
closely  with  the  users.  The  design  was  done  with  a  mixture 
of  in-house  staff  and  contractors.  Three  groups— one  in  India, 
a  team  of  onsite  contractors,  and  students  at  a  local  univer¬ 
sity— did  the  actual  coding.  Yet  another  group  did  the  initial 
testing  before  his  team  did  the  final  regression  and  load  testing 
and  finished  the  deployment.  “It  made  sense  to  do  it  this  way 
since  we  didn’t  have  all  the  skills  in-house  and  we  couldn’t 
move  people  off  of  other  projects,”  Boehme  says.  But  he  found 
that  breaking  down  the  work  like  this  allowed  the  project  to 
be  finished  25  percent  faster  and  20  percent  cheaper  than  if  he 
had  done  it  all  in-house  or  outsourced  it 
entirely.  Plus,  his  team  was  able  to  keep 
architectural  control  and  retain  the 
intellectual  capital  the  project  created. 

By  understanding  exactly  what 
a  process  or  task  requires,  CIOs  can 
determine  if  they  have  the  skills  and 
the  resources  internally  to  do  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  if  doing  so  would  give  their 
companies  a  competitive  advantage.  If 


not,  an  outsourcer  can  sometimes  take  better  advantage  of 
geographic  location  and  a  deeper  bench  of  special  skills  to  do 
the  job.  It’s  a  low-cost  way  to  get  the  skills  you  need,  in  the 
place  you  need  them,  for  as  long  as  you  need  them.  “If  I  have 
20  testing  resources  working  on  PeopleSoft,  I  don’t  have  the 
volume”  to  get  economies  of  scale  and  to  quickly  react  to  busi¬ 
ness  changes,  says  Boehme.  But  outsourcers  do.  “And  at  the 
same  time,  because  of  the  size  of  their  organizations  they  have 
the  ability  to  offer  advanced  training  programs  to  those  people 
as  well,”  he  says. 

HOW  TO  BE  INTROSPECTIVE 

he  first  step  to  componentizing  your  IT  department 
is  to  stop  thinking  of  the  various  jobs  IT  does  as 
functions,  and  start  thinking  of  them  as  services. 
It  sounds  like  semantics,  but  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  distinction:  Functions  describe  something  from  the 
perspective  of  the  person  or  group  performing  it,  while  ser¬ 
vices  describe  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  person  or  group 
who  benefits.  “What  is  a  help  desk  after  all?”  asks  Gartner’s 
Anderson.  “It  provides  a  service  to  internal  users  of  IT.”  Look 
across  the  rest  of  the  department,  he  says.  “Everything  can 
be  considered  a  service.  You  just  have  to  figure  out  who  the 

customer  is.” 

Once  you  adopt  that  mind-set,  you 
are  in  a  position  to  think  about  your  IT 
department  like  a  discerning  shopper 
and  not  get  distracted  because  some¬ 
thing  has  always  been  done  a  particular 
way.  That’s  critical,  because  componen¬ 
tizing  your  IT  department  will  require 
you  to  challenge  assumptions  and  the 
status  quo.  CIOs  need  to  break  each  of 
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these  services  into  discrete  processes,  and  each  process  into 
tasks.  (In  outsourcing  lingo,  tasks  are  a  subset  of  processes. 
For  example,  requirements  gathering  might  be  a  process;  talk¬ 
ing  to  users  would  be  a  task.)  In  some  cases  processes  and 
tasks  will  overlap.  In  others,  you  will  find  extraneous  or  poorly 
performed  steps.  That’s  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  exercise,  says 
Louis  F.  Rosenthal,  executive  vice  president  of  ABN  Amro  Ser¬ 
vices.  “I  don’t  think  that  a  company  can  be  rigid  with  its  own 
processes  and  expect  to  get  maximum  value  from  a  strategic 
sourcing  partner,”  he  says.  CIOs  need  to  do  more  than  merely 
evaluate  the  processes  they  have;  they  must  think  about  the 
processes  they  want  to  have  in  the  future. 

It’s  not  enough  just  to  identify  these  processes,  however. 
They  need  to  be  broken  down  into  specific  tasks.  For  example, 
a  company  may  have  a  group  of  programmers  who  under¬ 
stand  every  aspect  of  the  business  and  turn  out  amazing 
applications  that  give  the  company  a  competitive  advantage. 
Outsourcing  the  entire  application  development  process  in 
this  case  would  be  a  nonstarter.  But  if  you  break  down  the 
application  development  process,  you  end  up  with  a  list  that 
looks  something  like:  requirements  gathering,  functional 
design,  physical  design,  building,  testing  and  deploying. 
Maybe  the  team  isn’t  great  at  testing.  Or  maybe  there  is  a  test¬ 
ing  group  somewhere  in  the  world  that  can  perform  that  task 
cheaper  and  more  efficiently.  Breaking  processes  into  tasks 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  make  these  kinds  of  decisions. 


“You  have  to  look 

it  developed  ana 
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QUESTIONS  TO  ASK 

The  next  step  is  to  figure  out  whether  a  process  or 
a  task  can  or  should  be  outsourced.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  by  running  each  one  through  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions.  While  the  exact  questions  will  vary  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  company,  department  or  process,  here  are  some 
guidelines  suggested  by  CIOs  who  have  done  it. 


1  1  Does  this  have  to  be  done  inside  our  office? 

JL  J  Almost  anything  can  be  done  from  anywhere,  includ¬ 
ing  tasks  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  do  from  afar 
just  a  few  years  ago— network  monitoring  for  example.  CIOs 
need  to  establish  whether  the  person  performing  a  task  has 
to  be  physically  present  in  order  to  get  it  done.  It  could  still  be 
outsourced,  of  course— the  old  model  of  hiring  consultants  to 
work  in  your  office  hasn’t  gone  away  completely. 

This  is  the  first  question  that  Sanzone,  the  Credit  Suisse 
CIO,  asks  when  he  is  evaluating  a  task  or  process.  He’s  look¬ 
ing  for  a  solid  business  reason  behind  the  answer.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  recently  developed  a  new  trading  application  for  his 
company’s  brokers.  The  first  task  in  the  process— require¬ 
ments  gathering— is  the  sort  of  thing  that  needs  a  lot  of  back 
and  forth  between  IT  and  the  brokers.  It  could  be  done  over 
the  telephone  or  through  collaboration  software,  but  realis¬ 
tically  the  best  results  always  come  from  face-to-face  meet¬ 
ings.  And  being  colocated  makes  it  easy  to  ask  quick,  stupid 
questions  that  someone  offsite  might  not  feel  safe  in 
asking.  So  despite  the  fact  that  New  York,  where  the 
traders  work,  is  the  most  expensive  market  in  the 
country,  it  made  the  most  sense  to  do  the  require¬ 
ments  gathering  there. 

And  of  course  if  the  answer  is  no,  then  the  process 
or  task  is  a  candidate  for  outsourcing. 


1  Are  there  other  geographic  limitations? 

^  J  Sometimes  a  process  or  task  doesn’t  require 
face-to-face  interactions  but  frequent  contact  is  still 
important.  It  is  possible  to  outsource  these  projects, 
but  the  outsourcer  better  be  located  nearby.  Boehme 
was  involved  with  a  project  during  a  previous  job 
that  involved  a  lot  of  data  scrubbing.  His  department 
wasn’t  staffed  for  the  project,  and  it  was  low-level  work 
anyway.  “But  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  have  to  call  people 
and  verify  their  addresses,”  he  says.  He  found  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Mexico  that  had  the  computer  skills,  the  lan¬ 
guage  skills  and,  best  of  all,  a  voice  over  IP  network, 
making  the  phone  calls  even  cheaper.  He  decided  on 
Mexico  because  he  wanted  to  have  people  in  the  same 
time  zone  so  they  could  call  U.S.  customers  when  they 
had  to.  It  worked  great.  (He  tried  to  source  a  DBA 
project  in  Mexico  more  recently,  but  after  90  days  of 
interviewing,  he  couldn’t  find  the  skills  he  needed. 
He  ended  up  moving  the  project  to  India  and  having 
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a  team  there  work  the  night  shift.) 

When  Sanzone  was  sourcing  the  trading 
application,  he  realized  that  the  design  team 
needed  to  be  in  occasional,  but  not  frequent, 
contact  with  the  requirements  group  and  the 
traders— just  enough  to  get  a  few  questions  here 
or  there  answered.  So  he  decided  to  source  that 
task  out  of  Credit  Suisse’s  Raleigh  office.  The 
project  was  still  done  by  his  employees  and  in 
the  Eastern  time  zone,  but  it  was  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  rate  than  New  York. 

Does  having  your  employees  do 
it  provide  you  with  a  competitive 
advantage? 

This  is  the  number-one  reason  not  to  outsource 
something.  And  it  is  a  determination  that  every 
company  will  have  to  make  for  itself.  There  are 
some  things  that  hardly  any  CIO  would  out¬ 
source— architecture,  for  example.  And  then 
there  are  situations  where  the  answer  may  be  counterintui¬ 
tive.  Homa,  the  Hannaford  Bros.  CIO,  doesn’t  outsource  his 
help  desk,  even  though  that  has  become  the  low-hanging 
fruit  for  many  first-time  outsourcers.  “I  support  about  300 
internal  applications  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  train 
an  outsider  how  to  answer  those  questions,”  he  says.  But  it 
would  be  possible.  And  if  the  cost  savings  were  large  enough, 
he  might  try  to  do  it. 

But  there’s  an  important  argument  against  it  that  isn’t 
readily  apparent  until  you  look— and  think— more  deeply. 
Hannaford  Bros,  is  based  in  Maine,  where  IT  talent  doesn’t 
exactly  grow  on  trees.  So  Homa  views  the  help  desk  as  an 
important  training  ground  for  his  future  stars.  “My  help  desk 
is  my  farm  team,”  he  explains.  “It  is  a  great  way  to  get  into 
IT  without  having  an  IT  background.  Maybe  a  third  of  the 
people  who  came  into  IT  came  in  through  the  help  desk.” 

If  Homa  outsourced  the  help  desk,  he  would  be  limiting  his 
ability  to  grow  the  rest  of  his  IT  department.  It’s  not  an  obvious 
reason,  and  it  illustrates  why  deciding  to  outsource  something 
requires  more  than  just  a  cursory  level  of  scrutiny. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BILLION- 
DOLLAR  OUTSOURCING  DEAL 

Understanding  your  IT  department  at  this  level 
also  makes  you  a  better  outsourcing  customer. 
Rather  than  taking  large  pieces  of  IT  and  out¬ 
sourcing  them  to  one  vendor  in  a  megadeal  that 
essentially  marries  the  company  to  that  partner,  CIOs  can 
use  the  insight  they  gain  from  the  analysis  to  find  the  right 
partner  for  specific  processes  and  tasks.  In  fact,  Boehme  sug¬ 
gests  that  CIOs  should  have  at  least  two  partners,  and  make 
them  compete  for  your  dollars. 


Jimmy  Harris,  managing  director  of  infrastructure  out¬ 
sourcing  for  Accenture,  agrees,  although  he  warns  of  a  few 
potential  problems.  First,  he  says,  it  isn’t  a  good  idea  to  divide 
a  process  between  vendors,  despite  some  vendors’  claims 
that  they  can  work  together.  Also,  he  says,  CIOs  should 
not  spread  out  the  tasks  that  form  a  particular  process  too 
broadly,  because  it  just  adds  complexity.  Workers  are  less 
motivated  because  they  feel  as  though  they  have  less  invested 
in  the  final  product.  And,  he  adds,  “If  you  have  to  engage  in 
thousands  of  low-level  communications  because  you  broke 
up  the  work  at  too  fine  a  level,  you  are  going  to  lose  stuff.” 

In  fact,  in  order  to  combat  the  complexity  that  comes  from 
spreading  your  IT  processes  and  tasks  around  the  world, 
some  CIOs  have  created  a  high-level  position  to  keep  track  of 
outsourcing  vendors  and  the  projects  that  they  are  working 
on.  “It’s  an  emerging  function  that  may  not  have  existed  at  a 
global  level  before,”  says  ABN  Amro’s  Rosenthal.  “Vendor 
management  becomes  much  more  important  now.  [Having 
that  group]  helps  us  facilitate  business  decisions  in  ways  that 
we  didn’t  have  to  before.” 

Applying  this  kind  of  methodology  to  your  IT  operations 
will  let  you  see  what  components  of  your  organization  can 
be  moved.  By  tapping  into  the  skills  network  that  outsourc¬ 
ing  companies  have  built,  you  can  react  to  new  requirements 
faster.  It’s  enough  to  let  even  the  smallest  companies  act  like 
a  big  company. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  get  our  staff  to  move  up  the  value 
chain,”  says  Homa,  reflecting  on  the  impact  that  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  outsourcing  world  has  had  on  his 
department.  “It’s  allowed  us  to  raise  our  game.”  BQ 


Ben  Worthen  writes  about  emerging  business  trends.  To  comment  on 
this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at  www.cio.com/article/107300. 
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CIOs  are  expected  to  knowall  about  the  businesses  they 
serve.  Businesspeople  don’t  need  to  know  IT.  However, 
what  they  don’t  know  can  hurt  them— and  you.  Here’s  how 
to  educate  businesspeople  withoutalienatingthem. 


It’s  not  enough  for  CIOs  to  be  technology  experts  anymore;  they  have 
to  know  the  business  too.  If  the  CIO  “doesn’t  get  it,”  he  can  get  the  boot. 

Yet  that  dual  expectation  doesn’t  apply  to  businesspeople.  They  get  a  bye 
when  it  conies  to  understanding  IT.  Rare  is  the  CEO  who  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  enterprise  architecture  and  landscape  architecture. 

“Businesses  are  confused  about  technology,”  says  Karim  R.  Lakhani,  an 
assistant  professor  in  technology  and  operations  management  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  says  that  many  businesspeople  suffer  from— and  toler¬ 
ate— IT  ignorance  in  part  because  IT  discussions  have  traditionally  focused 
on  the  technology  itself  rather  than  on  how  the  product  of  IT— information- 
affects  business  operations.  “CIOs  should  reduce  the  emphasis  of  the ‘T’  side 
and  push  the  T  side,”  he  adds.  It’s  a  forgotten  part  of  the  business  in  most 
organizations.  The  CIO  has  to  step  up— nobody  else  is  thinking  about  it.” 


Reader  ROI 

::  How  the  business's  lack  of 
IT  knowledge  hurts  profits 

::  Why  businesspeople 
resist  learning  about  IT 

::  Ways  to  create  your  own 
IT  education  program 


Alignment 


That  might  explain  why  only  29  percent  of  CEOs  think  their 
CIOs  are  proactive  leaders  in  the  business,  though  59  percent  are 
satisfied  with  the  CIO’s  performance,  according  to  a  survey  by  con¬ 
sultancy  Forrester.  “This  is  not  a  good  sign  for  CIOs,”  says  Laurie 
Orlov,  the  Forrester  analyst  who  produced  that  survey.  “CEOs  have 
low  expectations,  and  IT  is  enabling  those  expectations.” 

CIOs  need  to  educate  their  business  counterparts  about  tech¬ 
nology,  but  that  is  easier  said  than  done.  For  example,  last  year 
Orlov  produced  a  series  of  reports  on  how  CIOs  can  educate  their 
business  counterparts.  She  says  CIOs  expressed  strong  interest 
in  the  topic,  and  she  proposed  running  seminars  for  business 
executives.  A  CIO  at  a  company  she  wouldn’t  disclose  hired  her 
to  come  down  and  talk  to  senior  management  about  her  ideas. 

When  the  CEO  got  wind  of  the  plan,  he  canceled  the  meeting. 

“He  actually  said  it  was  a  bad  use  of  executive  time,”  she  says, 
noting  that  the  same  thing  had  happened  with  at  least  one  other 
CIO.  “This  is  a  political  nightmare  for  CIOs,”  she  adds. 

Education  Equals  Value 

Thankfully,  it’s  becoming  easier  to  show  real,  demonstrable 
value  from  imparting  more  IT  literacy  to  businesspeople. 
Assuming  that  a  company  where  IT  and  the  business  are  aligned 
is  also  a  company  where  the  business  side  is  more  knowledge¬ 
able  about  IT  and  its  strategic  potential,  the  data  is  compelling. 
For  starters,  45  percent  of  CIOs  in  aligned  organizations  expect 
they’ll  create  competitive  advantages  for  their  business  in  2007, 
versus  30  percent  of  CIOs  at  unaligned  organizations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  2007  “State  of  the  CIO”  survey.  Aligned  CIOs  say  they 
spend  only  21  percent  of  their  time  proving  IT’s  value,  versus 
37  percent  for  unaligned  CIOs.  (And  there’s  a  nice  personal  ben¬ 
efit  for  aligned  CIOs:  They  make  about  $50,000  a  year  more.) 

As  the  numbers  show,  better  IT  education  of  the  business 
leads  to  alignment,  which  leads  to  better  technology  strategies, 
which  lead  to  competitive  advantage.  CIOs  need  to  connect  the 
dots  for  their  business  executives  and  show  them  how  IT  educa¬ 
tion  can  impact  their  profits.  We’ve  found  some  CIOs  who  say 
there  are  ways  to  teach  the  business  side  a  few  technology  lessons 
without  making  anybody  wear  a  dunce  cap. 

Jargon  Free 

At  American  Airlines,  Monte  Ford,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO,  bangs  one  drum  over  and  over  again  with  his  staff:  Don’t 
use  technology  jargon. 

He  knows  that  worrying  about  acronyms  must  look  trivial  to  an 
outsider.  But  “it’s  huge,”  he  insists.  Here’s  why:  Techno-talk  “cre¬ 
ates  another  language  and  a  set  of  barriers  between  you  and  your 


business  partners.”  Acronyms  don’t  educate;  they  actually  block 
education  by  creating  arcane  word  barriers  to  real  learning. 

Ford  thinks  that  poor  communication  is  the  main  problem 
between  IT  and  the  business.  So  he  also  works  with  his  staff  to 
talk  about  technology  as  simply  as  possible,  focusing  more  on 
what  the  business  can  accomplish  with  it  than  on  how  it  works. 
Ford  wants  them  to  do  it  consistently  too.  In  fact,  whenever  he’s 
discussing  a  new  kind  of  technology  or  strategy,  he  spends  a  good 
amount  of  time  with  his  staff  developing  a  template  for  any  pre¬ 
sentation  that  will  be  made  on  the  topic,  to  make  sure  the  same 
format,  terms  and  even  pictures  are  used  every  time.  He  says 
that  it’s  a  way  of  branding  the  IT  strategy  and  subtly  educating 
the  business,  because  eventually  the  businesspeople  see  it  often 
enough  that  they  understand  it— and  can  even  do  presentations 
themselves. 

Learning  With  Budgets 

American’s  Ford  says  he  has  each  business  unit  present  its 
case  for  what  it  wants  to  spend  on  technology  (using  the  presen¬ 
tation  templates  his  group  has  developed).  He  uses  the  budget 
planning  period  to  help  drill  in  what  the  business  side  needs  to 
know  about  technology. 

“They  get  more  tech  savvy,  to  the  point  where  they’re  smarter 
about  the  implementation  of  technology  within  the  business 
unit  than  we  are,”  Ford  says.  And  when  that  happens,  he  gets  to 
challenge  his  team  and  ask,  “How  come  you  don’t  know  more  than 
they  do?” 

Information  Flows 

Thomas  Cullen,  CIO  at  Feet’s  Coffee  and  Tea,  says  it’s  important 
for  CIOs  to  start  education  at  the  top  of  their  organization.  “It’s 
critical  to  get  executive  support,”  he  says.  But  simply  trying  to 
teach  them  how  ERF  systems  work  would  be  a  disaster,  he  says. 
Instead,  he  delivers  IT  education  to  senior  executives  via  care¬ 
fully  crafted  discussions  about  information  flows  in  the  business. 
Cullen,  who  joined  Feet’s  in  May  2006,  set  up  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  CEO,  the  CFO  and  the  vice  president  of  operations 
to  develop  what  he  calls  a  “core  process  map”  for  the  business. 

It’s  a  blueprint  that  he  will  use  to  buy  a  new  ERF  system  and  set 
strategies  for  other  IT  needs  down  the  road. 

The  four  (along  with  a  consultant  hired  to  help  develop  the 
map  and  bridge  any  communication  gaps)  met  four  times  for 
about  two  hours  over  a  two-month  period  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  2007  to  develop  the  blueprint.  Each  meeting  focused  on 
Feet’s  current  business  operations,  possible  future  improve¬ 
ments  and  how  IT  can  support  them. 
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Alignment 


“A  lot  of  CEOs  just  don’t  have  an  appreciation  of  what  IT 
can  do  for  them.  And  if  the  CEO  doesn’t  want  to  know, 
the  CIO  isgoing  to  be  hard-pressed  to  get  the  CEO  to  do 

something  for  IT.”  '-LAURIE  ORLOV,  FORRESTER  RESEARCH 


. . . - . - . . (>; 

Now  that  the  top  executives  at  Feet’s  are  better  educated  about 
IT,  Cullen  feels  ready  to  sell  his  strategy  to  executives  lower  in  the 
hierarchy.  He  has  created  a  curriculum  for  teaching  lower-level 
employees  how  new  systems  will  change  the  way  information 
flows  and  how  that  will  in  turn  change  the  way  people  at  the 
company  work.  “I  wanted  to  make  sure  the  top  people  knew  how 
difficult  the  change  management  is  going  to  be— it’ll  change  the 
way  people  do  their  jobs  and  how  some  of  these  teams  function,” 
he  says.  He  has  already  met  with  top  managers  just  below  the 
C-level  executives  at  Feet’s,  get-to-know-you  meetings  that  he  will 
use  to  tailor  his  remarks  about  technology  when  he  meets  with 
them  and  their  staffs. 

Lab  Time 

At  Austin  Energy,  CIO  Andres  Carvallo  and  his  staff  organize 
one-  to  two-day  “visioning”  offsites  to  talk  about  technology 
needs.  Depending  on  the  business  unit,  these  happen  either 
annually  or  every  six  months  and  are  jointly  planned  by  IT  and 
the  business  units. 

Carvallo  uses  the  offsites  to  acquire  demo  equipment  and  soft¬ 
ware  from  his  vendors  (at  no  cost)  that  he  consolidates  in  a  kind 
of  central  laboratory.  “We  take  those  tools  and  deploy  them  in  a 
world  with  no  constraints,”  says  Carvallo.  For  example,  he  might 
show  executives  what  it  would  look  like  if,  say,  Austin  Energy 
were  truly  paperless,  or  how  work  orders  and  customer  notifica¬ 
tion  would  change  if  Austin  Energy  had  fully  deployed  remote 
sensors  in  the  field,  connected  to  the  company’s  ERF  systems. 

That  lets  him  show  the  business  side  what  exactly  might  happen 
with  technology  advances  they  perhaps  have  heard  about  from 
articles  they’ve  read,  or  industry  conferences.  He  rotates  execu¬ 
tives  through  the  labs  roughly  every  90  days,  because  he  adds 
new  pieces  once  every  month  or  two. 

“The  executives  are  running  so  fast  they  hardly  ever  get 
to  stop  and  breathe  and  see  the  ocean  at 
peace,  so  it’s  important  to  bring  them  in 
there  to  have  epiphanies,”  Carvallo  says. 

He  keeps  the  epiphanies  from  spinning 
into  unrealistic  expectations  by  putting 
project  requests  through  a  rigorous  vet¬ 
ting  process  that  includes  evaluation  by 
a  steering  committee  that  ranks  their 
importance  to  strategy  and  ability  to 


satisfy  regulatory  obligations.  Each  request  also  needs  a  busi¬ 
ness  sponsor  and  a  commitment  to  funding. 

Job  Rotation 

One  of  the  oldest— but  surest— ways  to  teach  people  new  skills 
is  to  immerse  them  in  the  environment  you  want  them  to  learn 
about.  Monte  Ford  at  American  says  that  he  has  an  informal  rota¬ 
tion  program  in  which  he  courts  talented  businesspeople  and 
brings  them  into  the  IT  organization  for  up  to  three-year  stints 
while  also  negotiating  with  business  units  to  take  interested  IT 
staff.  When  he  brings  businesspeople  into  IT,  Ford  likes  to  joke 
that  he  then  gives  them  “full  frontal  lobotomies,”  but  the  real  key 
for  American  is  that  both  IT  and  business  executives  learn  how 
to  work  together  more  effectively.  Swapping  environments  “feeds 
on  itself  and  creates  this  sort  of  symbiotic  relationship  with  the 
business  unit  and  technology  staff,”  Ford  says. 

Obstacles  Remain 

Despite  these  examples  of  success,  Forrester’s  Orlov  cau¬ 
tions  that  most  CIOs  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  CEOs  on 
board  with  a  technology  program.  CIOs  can’t  simply  ask  their 
CEOs  whether  they  want  to  learn  more  about  technology.  A  more 
subtle  approach  is  required.  Eor  example,  a  CIO  might  point  out 
to  one  executive  that  her  unit  has  lower  customer  satisfaction 
levels  or  higher  people  costs,  and  suggest  a  technology  that  might 
help.  If  that  fails,  a  similar  conversation  with  the  CEO  might  help. 

Orlov  says  that  business  executives  sorely  need  to  learn  about 
IT,  given  the  waves  of  innovation  happening  in  the  field.  She 
thinks  businesses  are  falling  behind  a  series  of  new  technology 
curves,  and  cites  things  like  the  paucity  of  RFID  sensors  in  place 
to  help  track  processes  and  products. 

“A  lot  of  CEOs  just  don’t  have  an  appreciation  of  what  IT  can 
do  for  them,”  she  says.  And  if  the  CEO 
doesn’t  want  to  know,  “the  CIO  is  going 
to  be  hard-pressed  to  get  the  CEO  to  do 
something  for  IT.”  QQ 


Michael  Fitzgerald  is  a  freelance  technology 
writer  who  can  be  reached  at  michael@ 
mffitzgerald.com.  To  comment  on  this  story, 
go  to  www.cio.com/article/107254. 


Education  Matters 


For  more  on  HOW  TO  EDUCATE  THE  BUSINESS 
in  IT,  go  to  www.cio.com/article/107254,  where 
you  can  download  two  Forrester  reports  that  offer 
specific  advice  and  allow  you  to  rate  your  business 
colleagues  on  their  IT  knowledge.  You  can  also  see 
our  coverage  of  IT  education’s  role  in  marketing  IT 
to  the  business.  CIO.COITI 
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what  do  you  call  an  ORACLE  customer 
committed  to  performance  management? 
a  Cognos  customer. 


With  Cognos,  Oracle  Application  users  get  the  strategic  insights  they  need 
to  drive  business  forward  today. 

Thousands  of  Oracle  customers  depend  on  Cognos’  proven  solution  for  complete  visibility  and  control. 
Across  all  data  sources,  business  systems,  and  key  applications  like  Oracle  eBusiness  Suite,  Siebel, 
PeopleSoft  and  JD  Edwards.  They  rely  on  a  system  architected  for  tomorrow,  yet  fully  functional  today. 

With  Cognos  Performance  Management,  your  users  get  reporting,  analysis,  planning  and  scorecarding 
all  in  one  easy  to  use,  best-in-class  solution.  So  they  can  get  the  comprehensive  and  consistent  view 
they  need  to  make  intelligent,  informed  decisions.  And  course-correct  effectively.  That’s  why  so  many 
Oracle  customers  choose  Cognos  to  leverage  and  extend  their  Oracle  investment. 

Visit  www.cognos.com/solutions4oracle  today. 


Copyright  ©  2007  Cognos  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  Cognos,  the  Cognos  logo 
and  the  tagline  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Cognos  Incorporated. 
Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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SYMPOSIUM  &  AWARDS  CEREMONY 


in*no*va*tion  (noun)  a  creation  (a  new  device  or 
process)  resulting  from  study  and  experimentation— 
the  act  of  starting  something  for  the  first  time; 
introducing  something  new. 

in*spi*ra*tion  (noun)  Stimulation  of  the  mind  or 
emotions  to  a  high  level  of  feeling  or  activity  —  the 
condition  of  being  so  stimulated.  An  agency,  such  as 
a  person  or  work  of  art,  that  moves  the  intellect  or 
emotions  or  prompts  action  or  invention.  Something, 
such  as  a  sudden  creative  act  or  idea,  that  is  inspired. 
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Craig  Newmark 
Founder,  craigslist 

Dewitt  Jones 
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NOW  YOU  HAVE  A  VOTE  FOR  THE 


Current 
Hallof  Fame 
Members 

John  Cross 
David  Evans 
Charles  Feld 
Ctnda  Hallman 
Max  D.  Hopper 
Katherine  M.  Hudson 


in  1997,  on  the  occasion  of  CIO's 
10th  anniversary,  we  created  the  CIO  Hall 
of  Fame,  honoring  12  men  and  women 
we  beiieved  to  have  been  the  decade’s 
most  infiuential  CiOs. 

Now,  as  our  20th  anniversary  approaches, 
we’re  asking  for  your  heip  in  identifying 
20  more  men  and  women  to  honor. 


Donald  R.  Lasher 

Bob  L.  Martin 

DuWayne  J.  Peterson 

Ron  J.  Ponder 

Paul  Strassman 

Patricia  Wallington 

Find  the  profiles  of  these 
men  and  women  at  http:// 
www.cio.com/cio-awards/ 
cio-hall-of-fame/index 

to  see  what  makes  a 
CIO  Hall  of  Famer. 


Presented  by 


Business 

Technology 

Leadership 


This  spring,  we  wiii  seiect  the  20  new 
members,  post  their  names  and 
accompiishments  on  our  site  and  profiie 
them  in  our  Oct.  1  20th  anniversary  issue. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  honorees 
will  be  significant  and  far-reaching. 

They  will  illuminate  where  IT  has  been 
and  where  it  is  going. 

Back  in  1997,  we  did  this  without  you. 

Now  your  voices  can  be  heard. 

So  let’s  hear  them! 

Deadline  Extended 

You  will  find  our  nomination  form  at: 

http://public.cxo.eom/awards/applicationCiOHOF.html 
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Lowenrollments  in  computer  science 
and  engineering  programs  mean  few 
students  are  choosingtechnoiogy 
careers.  Five  experts  in  iT  education 
and  training  suggest  ways  to  reverse 
the  trend. 

AS  TOLD  TO  MARGARET  LOCHER 


KATE  KAISER 

When  job  openings  were  few  between 
2001  and  2004,  students  and  their 
parents  dismissed  IT  as  a  viable  career. 

This  low  followed  an  inflated  high  when 
IT  was  tackling  Y2K  compliance,  Web 
development  and  ERP  projects.  Both  the  high 
and  low  times  were  aberrations  and  unfortunately 
were  back-to-back,  exaggerating  the  misperceptions 
about  IT  careers. 
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Meanwhile,  the  media  magnified  the  impact  of  offshore 
outsourcing,  contributing  to  fears  that  the  difficult  IT 
employment  situation  would  continue.  There  is  growth  for 
IT  careers  domestically  and  globally  with  end  user  com¬ 
panies  and  IT  vendors.  Research  that  I  conducted  with  a 
team  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  (SIM)  shows  that  nontechnology  companies  plan  to 
increase  their  internal  IT  staff  and  supplement  that  staff  with 
vendors.  Companies  using  offshore  sourcing  are  more  likely 
do  so  by  engaging  a  domestic  sourcer  with  an  offshore  staff. 
And  two  new  sources  of  jobs  have  emerged:  Some  global  IT 
providers  like  Infosys  Technologies  and  the  Tata  Group  are 
hiring  U.S.  citizens.  Meanwhile,  there  are  new  jobs  within 
IT  organizations  due  to  the  need  to  manage  global  teams— 
positions  such  as  relationship  managers. 

Although  the  number  of  graduates  in  IT-related  majors 
is  increasing,  the  enrollment  trend  is  not  reversing  quickly 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  We  need  to  get  the  message 
to  middle  and  high  school  students,  parents  and  guidance 
counselors— in  addition  to  college  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores— that  if  they  want  to  enter  these  fields,  they  need 
basic  analytical  skills  and  an  interest  in  science,  technology, 
engineering  and  math.  By  middle  school,  students  are  often 
turned  off  from  technical  subjects  and  don’t  have  the  basic 
skills  they  need  to  enter  these  fields. 

CIOs  can  get  involved  with  their  school  districts  and 
spread  the  word  that  the  market  is  excellent  for  technology 
graduates.  Ask  your  staff  to  volunteer  for  career  days  at  area 
schools,  have  them  bring  students  in  to  shadow  them  or  mirror 
the  Future  Potential  in  IT  program  (a  program  sponsored  by 
SIM  and  Microsoft  through  which  college  freshman  and  soph¬ 
omores  learn  from  practitioners  about 
real  IT  jobs)  on  a  smaller  scale. 

GEOFF SMITH 

The  first  step  to  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem  is 
to  acknowledge  that  it 
exists.  Over  the  past  few  years, 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  hundreds  of 
CIOs  on  developing  the  pipeline  of  future 
IT  talent.  I  have  been  shocked  and  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  level  of  complacency  of 
many  of  the  very  people  who  will  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  this  issue  in  the  coming  years. 

They  see  the  numbers,  but  they  don’t  pay  attention 
because  they’ve  been  able  to  hire  people  to  meet  their  short¬ 
term  needs.  Those  CIOs  who  do  recognize  the  problem  are 


either  too  busy  (which  is  understandable)  or  don’t  know 
how  they  can  make  a  difference. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  that  IT  organizations  can  have 
a  positive  impact.  First,  universities  are  hungry  for  insight 
and  guidance  about  how  their  curricula  should  evolve  and 
how  to  get  graduates  into  the  best  possible  jobs.  CIOs  can 
also  help  universities  dispel  the  notion  (that  they  get  from 
the  media)  that  all  IT  jobs  are  moving  to  India,  by  working 
with  them  to  develop  CRM  and  marketing  programs  for 
high  school  students,  parents  and  guidance  counselors. 

For  students  already  in  college,  providing  summer  intern- 
I  ships  or  co-op  positions  is  a  low-cost  way  to  support  univer¬ 
sity  programs  and  ensure  a  flow  of  high-quality,  full-time 
hires  into  your  organization.  Having  recent  graduates  who 
,  are  excited  about  their  new  careers  come  back  to  speak  to 
I  freshmen  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  recruiting  tools  avail- 
'  able  to  a  university  IS  program. 

But  the  best  place  to  shape  the  long-term  direction  of  the 
'  IT  talent  pool  may  be  at  the  K-12  level.  I  have  been  involved 
i  with  The  Inter  Alliance,  a  collaborative  effort  of  IT  leaders, 

academia  and  high  schools  to  encourage  students  to  pursue 
'  IT-related  careers.  The  initial  pilot  program  put  40  10th- 
graders  through  two  weeks  of  IT-career  camps,  where  they 
heard  from  top  IT  and  business  leaders  from  major  compa¬ 
nies,  took  field  trips  to  see  exciting  technology  applications 
(such  as  robotic  surgery),  and  got  to  bid  on  and  deliver  a 
website  project  for  a  real  client. 

SAMUEL  BRIGHT 

One  factor  in  lower  IT 
career  mterest  is  the 
unfair  perception  of  the 
IT  career  as  confined  to 
back-office  programming 
populated  by  geeks.  Some  students  do  not 
perceive  IT  as  a  socially  conscious  career 
choice  that  will  enable  them  to  contribute 
I  to  the  greater  societal  good. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Well,  it’s  not  just  up  to  Bill 
Gates  to  market  the  IT  career.  All  players  in  the  IT  ecosys¬ 
tem  (enterprise  IT,  service  providers,  academia  and  so  on) 
are  dependent  on  the  continuing  viability  of  the  IT  career 
and  must  therefore  play  a  role.  CIOs  should  take  the  lead  by 
utilizing  career  fairs,  college  lectures,  press  interviews  and 
community  outreach  to  inform  students  about  the  benefits 
of  working  in  IT  and— for  those  hiring  at  the  entry  level— 
the  benefits  of  working  in  their  IT  organizations. 

Industry  groups  should  launch  a  motivational  speakers’ 
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“Young  workers  in  IT  should  be  encouraged  to  go  into  high  school  and 
middle  school  classrooms  to  dispel  IT  career  myths  by  sharingtheir  own 
experiences.  Students  needtohearfirsthandtestimonialsofwhatthe  IT 
career  is  really  like.”  -Samuel  Bright 


!  bureau  for  IT  to  drum  up  interest  in  the  field.  Speakers  could 

go  into  high  schools  and  provide  guidance  on  the  IT  career  and 
why  it’s  a  worthwhile  major,  into  corporations  to  explain  the 
value  of  the  career  to  people  in  non-IT  business  areas,  and  to 
conferences  to  generate  publicity  as  spokespeople  for  IT. 

Current  students  and  young  workers  in  IT  should  be 
encouraged  to  act  as  ambassadors  by  going  into  high  school 
and  middle  school  classrooms  to  dispel  IT  career  myths  by 
sharing  their  own  experiences.  Students  need  to  hear  first¬ 
hand  testimonials  of  what  the  IT  career  is  really  like  from 
young  people  who  are  happy  with  that  choice.  They  need  to 
know  that  they  will  not  be  hunched  over  a  computer  all  day 
staring  at  lines  of  code. 

I  STEPHEN  SCAROLA 

I  Computer  technology  has  been  an  every¬ 
day  part  of  life  for  young  people.  They  may 
not  find  it  to  be  an  interesting  career  since 
I  they’ve  been  exposed  to  it  for  most  of  their 
I  lives.  Students  today  are  looking  for  careers 
^  that  pay  well  and  are  exciting. 

The  recently  fierce  competition  for  jobs  might  also  be 
I  responsible  for  the  lack  of  interest.  Students  would  rather 
I  go  into  a  field  where  they  will  have  a  much  easier  time  find¬ 

ing  a  first  job. 

I  never  got  the  impression  that  people  thought  computer 
I  science  maj or s  were  nerdy  or  uncool.  If  anything,  we  attained 

a  little  bit  of  respect  because  the  curriculum  was  so  difficult. 
If  people  shy  away  from  the  major,  I  would  say  it’s  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  put  in  the  time  that  goes  with  it.  It  is 
an  immense  amount  of  work  not  nly  to  finish  the  major  but 
also  to  stay  in  touch  with  an  ever-changing  field. 

It  boils  down  to  how  much  work  you  really  want  to  do  in 
college  to  turn  IT  into  a  career.  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  start  out 
doing  computer  science  because  they  wanted  to  make  money 
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i  when  they  got  out,  but  when  it  came  time  to  pull  all-nighters 

and  actually  learn  how  to  do  everything  that  was  expected  of 
us,  many  of  them  didn’t  want  to  do  the  work. 

CHRIS STEPHENSON 

Student  interest  in  technology 
careers  is  lagging  in  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  time 
within  the  high  school 
^  schedule  for  them  to  study 
'  computer  science. 

'  The  problem  with  the  K-12  curricu- 
!  lum  is  that  there  is  no  consistency  in  how 
i  technology  and  computer  science  subjects  are  taught.  One 
I  thing  our  research  shows  is  that  having  a  national  curricu- 

'  lum  for  computer  science  in  place  not  only  improves  con¬ 
sistency  but  goes  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that  courses 
!  are  rigorous  and  teachers  are  properly  prepared  to  teach 
I  the  material. 

I  The  Computer  Science  Teachers  Association  (CSTA)  is 
1 

working  on  solutions  to  these  problems.  First,  states  could 
be  encouraged  to  adopt  curriculum  standards  or  guidelines 
j  such  as  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery’s  Model 
,  Curriculum  for  K-12  Computer  Science.  It  sets  out  rigor- 
(  ous  learning  outcomes  for  a  comprehensive  set  of  courses. 

;  CSTA  is  working  on  providing  additional  implementation 
'  documents  for  each  of  the  courses  in  the  curriculum  to  help 
i  teachers  implement  it  successfully. 

In  addition,  state  departments  of  education  and  institu- 
j  tions  that  train  teachers  need  to  make  sure  that  teaching  pro- 

{  grams  adequately  prepare  teachers.  For  example,  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  just  redid  its  computer  science  cur¬ 
riculum  and  is  now  trying  to  work  out  a  model  for  teacher 
certification  in  the  subject.  CSTA  has  just  finished  a  survey  to 
determine  the  current  computer  science  teaching  certification 
requirements  for  each  state,  and  we  are  looking  into  a  project 
that  examines  all  of  the  issues  relating  to  teacher  certification 
so  we  can  provide  a  model  that  all  states  can  adopt.  B13 


Margaret  Locher  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  the  Boston  area.  To 
comment  on  this  article,  go  to  www.cio.com/article/107056. 
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FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 
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By  the  leaders  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council 
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!  The  CIO  of  the  Future 
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I  Veteran  CIOs  provide  advice  on  how  to  take  your  job— and  the  contribution  IT  makes 

I  toyourcompany— to  the  next  level  by  louis  ehrlich  and  marc  west 
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You  wouldn’t  expect  a  traditional  CIO  to  manage  the 
process  of,  say,  opening  10,000  seasonal  locations 
and  hiring  100,000  seasonal  employees,  and  then 
be  asked  by  the  CEO  to  run  a  line  of  business  in 
addition  to  the  IT  function.  Nor  is  it  typical  for  a  CIO  to  routinely 
work  with  business  leaders  to  clarify  their  strategy  and  translate 
it  into  action,  and  then  be  asked  by  the  CEO  to  manage  business 
strategy  worldwide.  But  this  is  what  happened  to  us  last  year  at 
H&R  Block  and  Chevron  Global  Downstream,  respectively. 

We  aren’t  unique  in  seeing  our  roles  evolve  and  take  on 
a  broader,  more  business-oriented  and  strategic  focus.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  future  state  of  the  CIO  role,  which  in  time 
will  become  the  mandate  for  most  CIOs  at  most  businesses. 

What  distinguishes  a  strategic,  or  “future-state,”  CIO?  Fun¬ 
damentally,  the  CIO  role  encompasses  three  aspects:  the  func¬ 
tion  head  (focused  on  operations),  the  transformational  leader 
(focused  on  alignment,  enablement  and  process  change)  and 
the  business  strategist.  The  strategist  targets  how  a  company 
creates  shareholder  value  and  serves  its  customers.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  CIO  is  a  business  leader  who  happens  to  use  technology 
as  the  core  tool  to  create  competitive  advantage.  CIOs  who  pri¬ 
marily  have  an  operations  or  transformational  role  look  at  a 
company  from  the  inside  out— starting  with  how  they  operate 
and  then  looking  out  to  the  customer.  Strategic  CIOs  look  at 
the  company  from  the  outside  in  and  ask.  How  is  the  company 
perceived  by  customers?  What  is  the  technology  platform  our 
competitors  are  using  to  compete  against  us? 


How  We  Got  Here 

Why  are  CEOs  asking  CIOs  to  act  more  as  strategic  business 
partners— and  why  is  it  happening  now?  First,  IT  is  more  and 
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It^s  the  CIO^s  responsibility  to  educate 
the  business  on  the  strategic  value  the 
role  can  bring.  And  there  are  specific 
competencies  that  we  need  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  consistently  as  we  build 
relationships  with  business  partners. 


more  pervasive  in  everything  we  do,  and 
this  drives  a  strong  relationship  between 
business  goals  and  the  IT  that  will  help 
achieve  those  goals.  Therefore,  the  CIO 
must  be  effective  at  understanding  strat¬ 
egy,  and  working  in  a  structured  way  to 
translate  that  strategy  into  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  sound  IT  investments. 

At  Chevron  during  the  past  three 
years,  Louis  Ehrlich  had  made  great  strides  in  helping  the 
business  turn  strategy  into  action.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  globalization  and  the  need  for  a  more  integrated  value  chain, 
there  was  a  desire  to  get  better  at  strategy  deployment.  The 
dialogue  Louis  was  having  with  the  chief  executive  of  Global 
Downstream  and  others  was  about  strategy  in  general  and  what 
it  takes  to  achieve  it.  Ultimately  the  business  unit  leadership  rec¬ 
ognized  the  value  of  a  deliberate  approach  to  translating  strat¬ 
egy  into  action.  They  moved  the  business  strategy  group,  along 
with  a  new  group  focused  on  overall  business  architecture  and 
many  other  services,  to  the  new  position  that  Louis  now  holds. 

The  path  Marc  West  took  at  H&R  Block  was  different. 
Originally,  Marc  focused  95  percent  on  getting  the  technology 
foundation  right.  H&R  Block  engaged  the  key  processes  for 
opening,  staffing  and  delivering  tax  preparation  software  for 
its  seasonal  storefronts.  That  led  to  more  insight  into  the  core 
business,  its  operations  and  how  the  company  serves  custom¬ 
ers.  Marc’s  team  then  looked  at  how  that  compared  to  what 
competitors  were  doing,  which  in  turn  helped  them  see  the 

larger  industry  dynamics. 
Through  this,  Marc  gained 
industry  understanding  that 
provided  some  strategic  in¬ 
sights  for  H&R  Block’s  CEO 
and  management  team  about 
what  was  happening  in  its 
market.  The  CEO  said,  “That’s 
really  interesting,  so  why  don’t  you  keep  going?”  As  this  “out¬ 
side-inside”  view  matured,  the  CEO  asked  Marc  to  lead  a  new 
line  of  business,  driving  growth  in  the  commercial  markets. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  we,  or  any  other  CIO,  should  turn 
our  backs  on  the  operational  or  transformational  aspects  of  our 
role.  But  as  the  CIO  position  evolves,  we  are  spending  more  of 
our  time  as  strategists  and  less  on  the  other  aspects  of  the  role. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  companies  aren’t  ready  for  a  CIO  who 
has  a  broader,  strategic  focus.  Many  execs  have  a  bias  against  IT 
based  on  history  and  lack  of  trust.  Also,  many  business  leaders 
still  in  place  today  haven’t  grown  up  with  technology  and  don’t 
see  its  possibilities  the  way  younger  generations  do. 

CEOs  who  don’t  embrace  CIOs  as  business  strategists  will 
miss  out  on  the  ways  IT  can  make  a  difference  and  transform 
the  business  in  ways  they  could  not  think  of  themselves. 

Companies  that  are  not  able  to  leverage  the  maximum  value 


from  technology  are  creating  their  own  competitive  barriers  in 
the  market.  CEOs  need  to  understand  that  even  if  you  take  IT 
out  of  the  equation  completely,  CIO  is  one  of  the  few  roles  within 
a  company  that  has  a  good  view  of  the  end-to-end  value  chain.  If 
the  CIO  isn’t  leading  strategy  or  isn’t  at  least  very  much  involved 
in  it,  the  company  will  miss  that  perspective— that  ability  to  con¬ 
nect  the  dots  between  businesses,  functions  and  geographies. 

From  Technologist  to  Strategist 

Of  course,  you  can’t  blame  the  CEOs.  It’s  primarily  the  CIO’s 
responsibility  to  educate  the  business  on  the  strategic  value  the 
role  can  bring.  No  one  will  hand  that  role  to  us  because  we’re  nice 
guys  or  because  we  made  the  network  stay  up  99.9  percent  of  the 
time.  There  are  specific  competencies  that  we  need  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  consistently.  (For  more  advice  on  improving  align¬ 
ment,  see  “How  To  Educate  Your  Business  Leaders,”  Page  42). 

To  identify  and  help  our  peers  hone  these  competencies,  we 
urged  the  CIO  Executive  Council  to  take  on  this  challenge  in  its 
Future-State  CIO  program.  Over  the  past  year,  dozens  of  Council 
members  have  gotten  together  to  map  where  we  think  the  role  is 
going.  We’ve  partnered  with  executive  recruitment  and  talent 
appraisal  firm  Egon  Zehnder  International  to  define  the  essen¬ 
tial  C-level  executive  competencies  and  help  us  develop  tools  to 
assess  and  benchmark  CIOs  against  those  competencies.  The 
nine  C-suite  competencies  we’re  tracking  are  Strategic  Orienta¬ 
tion,  Market  Knowledge,  Results  Orientation,  Team  Leadership, 
Change  Leadership,  Commercial  Orientation,  Collaboration  and 
Influence,  Customer  Impact  and  Organization  Development. 

As  part  of  this  commitment,  the  Council  has  joined  with  CIO 
magazine  to  bring  you  this  new  column.  Each  month,  a  differ¬ 
ent  CIO  will  reflect  on  how  he  or  she  has  developed,  refined  and 
applied  a  different  competency  in  his  or  her  business  context. 

We’ve  all  heard  CIOs  say,  “We’re  not  getting  invited  to  the 
table.”  We  used  to  say  that  too,  and  then  we  got  tired  of  it.  We 
decided  to  create  our  own  table.  Now  it’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  make 
the  most  of  that  opportunity,  to  apply  the  right  stuff  as  strategic, 
future-state  CIOs.  BEI 


Louis  Ehrlich  is  vice  president,  services  and  strategy,  and  CIO,  Global  Down¬ 
stream,  with  Chevron;  Marc  West  is  senior  VP  and  CIO  and  general  manager, 
commercial  markets,  at  H&R  Block.  Both  are  board  members  of  the  CIO 
Executive  Council.  To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at 
www.cio.com/article/107058. 


Tools  for  Strategic  CIOs 


How  do  you  rate  on  nine  C-Suite  Compe¬ 
tencies?  USE  AN  ASSESSMENT  TOOL  and 
hear  Ehrlich  and  West  on  ENGAGING  THE 
BUSINESS  STRATEGICALLY  at  www.cio. 
com/special/strategic_cio. 
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»  SESSION  2 


Virtual  Academy  of  Technology 

Continuing  Education  for  Small  and  Medium  Businesses 


www.vi rtualacademy-cio.com 


Its  a  world  of  opportunity,  if  you  are 
ready— and  able.  Through  ups  and 
through  downs,  the  key  to  survival  and 
success  is  to  maintain  and  sharpen  your 
competitive  edge.  SMBs  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  daunting  challenge  because  they 
must  be  able  to  compete  with  industry 
giants  as  well  as  small  upstarts. 

Competitive 

That  means  making  smart  technology 
investment  choices  that  position  you  to 
succeed  and  grow,  while  keeping  costs 
in  check. 


The  Virtual  Academy  of  Technology  is 
your  online  resource  to  help  you  make 
choices  that  will  get  you  competitive 
and  keep  you  competitive— with  the  lat¬ 
est  information  from  industry  experts  as 
well  as  new  ideas  from  your  peers. 


THE  VIRTUAL  ACADEMY  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  INCLUDES: 

»  Topic-focused  websites 
»  Exclusive  white  papers 
»  Focused  and  relevant  videos 
»  Real-world  case  studies 
»  Carefully  crafted  tutorials 
»  Interactive  webcasts 


« 

Edge 


CIO 


Custom  Solutions  Group 


sponsored  by: 


HONE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S 

COMPETITIVE  EDGE-BY  FIRST  SHARPENING 

YOUR  COMPETITIVE  THINKING 

The  Virtual  Academy  of  Technology  is  a  chance  to 
refresh  and  update  your  thinking  through  a  conven¬ 
ient  set  of  linked  educational  resources.  The 
Competitive  Edge  focus  of  Semester  Two  at  the 
Virtual  Academy  of  Technology  follows  up  on  the 
Semester  One  look  at  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  (TOO). 
And  if  you  want  to  participate  in  Semester  Two  but 
are  concerned  about  having  missed  Semester  One, 
don’t  worry — most  program  elements  are  still  avail¬ 
able  for  you  to  use. 

FREE  TICKET  TO 

Oracle  OpenWorld  2007 

There  are  even  special  incentives  for  participants  who 
successfully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  each  semes¬ 
ter,  including  an  exclusive  IDO  Workbook  with  facts 
and  exercises  to  help  you  understand  more  about 
decision-making  relative  to  business  applications  and 
technology  investments  for  small  and  medium  busi¬ 
nesses,  as  well  as  a  chance  to  win  a  free  ticket  to 
Oracle  OpenWorld,  November  11-15,  2007  at  the 
Moscone  Center  in  San  Francisco. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Virtual  Academy  of 
Technology,  visit:  www.virtualacademy-cio.com. 
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WOULD  NOW  BE  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  TALK 
ABOUT  A  BETTER  STORAGE  SOLUTION? 


With  data  doubling  every  18  months,  finding  the  right  storage  is  crucial.  The  HP  StorageWorks  600  All-in-One 
Storage  System,  powered  by  the  Dual-Core'  Intel®  Xeon®  Processor,  provides  data  protection  features  to 
minimize  risk,  as  well  as  integrated  file  serving  and  application  data  storage  to  reduce  cost.  And  it's  all 
contained  in  a  single,  affordable  system.  Now  you  can  tame  your  data,  simplify  storage  and  set  I.T.  free. 

See  it  now  at  hp.coin/go/taineyourdata2 

Call  1-800-888-0306 


1 .  Dual-Core  is  a  new  technology  designed  to  improve  performance  of  multithreaded  software  products  and  hardware-aware  multitasking  operating  systems  and  may  require  appropriate  operating  system  software  for  full  benefit;  check 
with  software  provider  to  determine  suitability;  not  all  customers  or  software  applications  will  necessarily  benefit  from  use  of  this  technology.  Intel's  numbering  is  not  a  measurement  of  higher  performance.  Intel,  Intel  logo,  Intel  Inside, 
Intel  Inside  logo  and  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  L.P.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2007 
Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P,  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Carly  Fiorina 

was  the  controver¬ 
sial  CEO  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  from  1999 
until  shewasfired 
in  2005 


Leaders  create 
something  new. 

Management  is  about  pro¬ 
ducing  acceptable  results 
within  known  constraints 
and  conditions.  The  force 
for  change  must  be  stron¬ 
ger  than  an  organization’s 
natural  inclination  to 
preserve  the  status  quo. 
This  is  why  even  a  change 
agent  CEO  must  have  the 
support  of  a  critical  mass 
of  employees.  In  1999,  HP 
was  no  longer  among  the 
top  25  innovators  in  the 
world.  I  challenged  our 
engineers  and  inventors 
to  innovate.  By  2004,  we 
were  generating  11  patents 
a  day,  the  highest  rate  of 
innovation  in  HP’s  history, 
and  had  become  the  num¬ 
ber-three  innovator  in  the 
world. 


Don't  fall  in  love  with 
your  product. 

Too  much  has  been  made 
of  my  background  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Of  course.  I’d  held 
sales  and  marketing  jobs, 
but  I’ve  had  experience 
in  virtually  every  depart¬ 


ment  in  a  big  company. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  as  a  "nontechnolo¬ 
gist,"  I  thought  the  point 
of  our  technology  was  to 
serve  customers  and,  in 
the  process,  to  deliver 
revenue  and  profit.  Some¬ 
times,  technologists  for¬ 
get  the  customer.  This  was 
happening  at  HP  in  the 
late  ’90s,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  our  growth 
was  slowing  dramatically. 


Competition 
requires  risk-taking. 

The  risks  of  change  always 
seem  to  be  more  real  than 
the  risks  of  standing  still. 
Leaders  have  to  be  willing 
to  make  tough  choices  at 
the  right  time,  which  usu¬ 
ally  means  before  they  are 
obvious  to  everyone  else. 
The  Compaq  merger  was 
widely  criticized  when  it 
occurred:  many  people 
did  not  understand  the 
decision  immediately. 

Yet,  it  was  a  prudent  risk 
given  the  changes  in  the 
industry  and  our  decision 
to  return  to  a  leadership 
position  within  it. 


Ethics  matter. 

Businesses  often  toler¬ 
ate  behavior  that’s  on 
the  edge;  people  justify  it 
as  necessary  to  achieve 
results  and  take  comfort 
that  it’s  not  strictly  illegal. 


Yet  such  actions  are  cor¬ 
rosive.  Some  of  the  most 
important  choices  I  ever 
made  were  firing  people 
who  weren’t  conducting 
themselves  with  integrity. 

The  21st  century  is 
about  brainpower. 

It  requires  different  capa¬ 
bilities  than  the  20th,  and 
American  competitive¬ 
ness  is  not  something  we 
can  take  for  granted.  We 
must  realistically  assess 
the  state  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  invest 
in  its  transformation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must 


acknowledge  that  while 
globalization  has  caused 
some  real  hardship  and 
dislocation  for  American 
workers,  our  security  and 
prosperity  are  greatly 
enhanced  when  a  greater 
number  of  people  around 
the  world  have  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  the  global 
economy.  And  we  must 
accept  that  this  country 
has  prospered  because 
motivated  people  have 
wanted  to  come  here  and 
build  a  better  life. 


To  comment  on  this  article,  see 
www.cio. com/article/107050. 


s  iVe  Learned 
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Xerox  Global  Services  professionals  can  transform  your 
firm’s  document  processes  to  create  revenue  while  driving  up 
productivity.  Result?  Improved  top  and  bottom  lines. 

There’s  a  new  way  to  look  at  it. 


Organizations  waste  millions  on  managing  the  flow  of 
documents  from  digital  to  paper  and  back  again.  Xerox 
Global  Services  professionals  create  efficiencies  by 
streamlining  those  processes,  upgrading  document 
technologies  and  finding  better  ways  for  people  and 
their  resources  to  work  together.  For  example,  our 
document  assessments  examine  workllow  and  technology 


xerox.com/millions 

1-800-ASK-XEROX 


compatibility  across  your  enterprise.  Once  our  analysis 
is  done,  we  offer  a  comprehensive  range  of  document 
services  and  outsourcing  to  optimize  your  assets  and  improve 
business  performance.  Our  methods  have  helped  Owens 
Corning,  InterContinental  Hotels  Group  (IHG)  and  others 
realize  millions.  For  a  complete  portfolio  of  our  senices 
and  case  studies,  visit  us  today  at  xerox.com/millions. 
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100%  SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 


Gateway®  E-9425R 

1U  High-Availability  Rackmount  Server 

•  Up  to  2  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  5300 
Series  Processors^  with  4MB  L2  Cache 

•  Up  to  4  SAS  and  SATA  II  Hot-Swap  Hard 
Drives  with  Internal  Storage  up  to  3TB: 
73GB,  146GB  and  300GB  15KRPM  SAS; 
80GB,  250GB,  500GB  and  750GB 
7,200RPM  SATA  IP 

•  667MHz  Fully  Buffered  ECC  DIMM 

•  Integrated  Dual  10/100/1000  (Gigabit) 
Ethernet  Network  Interfaces  (NICs) 

•  650W  Power  Supply;  Optional  2"“’  650W 
Power  Supply  for  Hot-Swap  Redundancy 

•  Certified  for  Multiple  Operating  Systems 

Gateway  E-9525R 

2U  Performance  Rackmount  Server 

•  Up  to  2  Quad-Core  Intel  Xeon  5300 
Series  Processors^  with  4MB  L2  Cache 

•  Up  to  6  SAS  and  SATA  II  Hot-Swap  Hard 
Drives  with  Internal  Storage  up  to  4.5TB: 
73GB,  146GB  and  300GB  15KRPM  SAS; 
80GB,  250GB,  500GB  and  750GB 
7200RPM  SATA  IP 

•  667MHz  Fully  Buffered  ECC  DIMM 

•  Integrated  Dual  10/100/1000  (Gigabit) 
Ethernet  Network  Interfaces  (NICs) 

•  700W  Power  Supply;  Optional  2"‘‘  700W 
Power  Supply  for  Hot-Swap  Redundancy 

•  Certified  for  Multiple  Operating  Systems 

Gateway  E-9520T 

Performance  Tower/5U  Server 

•  Up  to  Two  Quad-Core  Intel  Xeon  5300 
Series  Processors^  with  4MB  L2  Cache 

•  Up  to  10  SAS  and  SATA  II  Hot-Swap  Hard 
Drives  with  Internal  Storage  up  to  7.5TB: 
73GB,  146GB  and  300GB  15KRPM  SAS; 
80GB,  250GB,  500GB  and  750GB 
7200RPM  SATA  IP 

•  667MHz  Fully  Buffered  ECC  DIMM 

•  Integrated  Dual  10/100/1000  (Gigabit) 
Ethernet  Network  Interfaces  (NICs) 

•  700W  Power  Supply;  Optional  2"“'  700W 
Power  Supply  for  Hot-Swap  Redundancy 

•  Certified  for  Multiple  Operating  Systems 


The  New  Gateway  Server  Line 

Gateway  takes  server  development  seriously.  Compare 
our  servers  with  the  competition  and  experience 
the  difference  or  we  will  give  you  a  full  refund  —  no 
questions  asked.'  We  offer  unsurpassed  manageability, 
intuitive  design  and  powerful  system  architecture, 
incredible  scalability  with  multiple  processor  options 
including  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  processors^  and 
serviceability  with  qualified  100%  North  America-based 
telephone  tech  support.'" 

Gateway  Enterprise  Products  Guarantee 

If  you're  not  completely  satisfied  with  your 
new  Gateway  server  product,  simply  return 
it  within  90  days  of  receipt  for  a  full  refund.' 


100% 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEE 


Manageability  Options: 

The  entire  Gateway  E-Series  server  family  includes 
Integrated  IMPI  2.0  Baseboard  Management  Controller 
(BMC),  Gateway  Lights  Out  (GLO)  Remote  Management 
Lltility,^  Gateway®  Systems  Manager  Software,  Remote 
Keyboard/Video/Mouse  Full  System  Functionality  and 
an  Instrumented  Chassis  with  Intrusion  Detection. 


Contact  our  knowledgeable  Account  Executives  to  see 
how  Gateway  server  solutions  can  help  your  organization. 


866-590-6466  |  www.gateway.com/servers3 


All  offers  valid  in  the  U.S.  only  and  time  offers  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation  and  may  not  be  available  through  all 
sales  channels.  1.  Returns  accepted  within  90  days  of  delivery  for  refund  of  original  product  (server,  storage  or  networking  —  in  same 
condition  as  purchased),  purchase  price  and  shipping  &  handling  fees  will  be  refunded.  Any  additional  fees,  such  as  installation  services, 
will  not  be  refunded.  Customer  is  responsible  for  removal  of  confidential  information  and  return  shipping  &  handling  fees.  Offer  subject 
to  change  without  notice  or  obligation;  call  for  details.  2.  Performance  may  vary,  See  lntel.com  for  additional  information.  3.  Accessible 
capacity  varies  GB  =  1  billion  bytes;  TB  =  I  trillion  bytes.  4.  Service  methods  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  5.  Reguires 
powered  Ethernet  network  connection.  ©2007  Gateway,  Inc.  Gateway  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Sale  apply.  Trademarks  used  herein  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Gateway,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Intel,  Intel  Logo,  Intel  Inside,  Intel  Inside 
Logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intei  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Not  responsible  for  typographical  errors.  Ad  code:  130401 


Quad-core. 

Unmatched. 


Gateway. 


